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Pioneers in computer technol- 
ogy can only remain leaders 
through innovative develop- 
ment. And continued excel- 
lence. So it’s no surprise that 
Datamini remains right up 
front. Creating personal com- 
puters that are more reliable, 
truly cost-effective, more com- 
pact and now... faster. 





Datamini 





DATAMINI TURBO PERSONAL COMPUTERS : 
MORE PERFORMANCE AT HIGHER SPEED 


IBM COMPATIBLE. LICENSED BIOS. LICENSED DOS. CONTACT DATAMINI FOR YOUR NEAREST AUTHORISED DEALER 
DATAMINI (CORPN) (NZ) LTD., P O BOX 31-396, MILFORD AUCKLAND. TELEPHONE (09) 419-1868 


IBM is a registered trademark of International Business Machines Inc. 
SB 1065 
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now superior prin tin Is 
lakes Just a touch. 


Complete control Is right up front. 

Star’s new NX -10™ printer not only gives you crisp 
draft quality printing at 120 characters-per-second. And 
clear near-letter-quality printing at 30 cps. But something 
extra right up front: our easy-to-use front panel. 

Here you can Select the print mode, print pitch, type- 
face, margin setting, paper feed—II functions in all. Both 
single sheet and tractor feeds are standard. 

IBM*-PC compatible and easy to interface, the NX -10 
has a 5K buffer—more than twice the memory capacity of 
any competitor! The new 

Check out this new Star And put ae Star NxX-10 
power of a Starat your fingertips. 7 

In front with quality ii - 
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IN AUSTRALIA IN NEW ZEALAND 
Unit 7, 25 George Street, 22 Moa Street, Otahuhu, 
Homebush, N.S.W. 2140, Australia. Box 6255 Wellesley Street, Auckland. 
Phone: 736-1144. Telex: AA73872 New Zealand. 

Phone: 276-7349, 276-6361 

Telex: NZ63454 


IBM Is a registered trademark of International Business Machines, Inc. 
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Remarkable Enterprises Lid 


(Computer Division) 


RETAIL PRICE LIST AS AT 1st FEBRUARY, 1987 
All prices EXCLUDE GST (Add 10%) 


5¥%in. REMARKABLE DISKETTES 


OSD: -Premirirea GaGaity Sain in (BOXES "Orm1O) rr ewe ee Nae ee et ee ee $40.90 
DSDD Premium Quality Coloured 5Vin. (Red, Grey, Blue, Orange, White, Lt. Blue.......... $45.00 
QUAD Preaiun Goality Sin. (fo 1.2Mb an@iin: boxes of 10) 2. ww ee ee $72:50 
3¥zin. REMARKABLE DISKETTES 

DSO Premuent (ooalty. 3 /cin...Cvo. S50). insboexes Of Ss. sees se a ee he Se $37.50 
Seow Prenvearr cauany oOvzir. (TO 400K) it Deoxes Of S oo. kk ak eas ed as he eee He be Se $31.78 


Remarkable Diskettes are US-made and come boxed with Tyvek Sleeves, Labels, Write Protect 
Tabs. Call for bulk discounts. 


GENERIC DISKETTES 


OS sein wlita OGXKes Of TOY A 8. oe... 2 eB. oR eo BR ee | WE Be Le ee ee Bee ee oS $19.50 
Japanese made, high quality. Boxed, Write Protect Tabs, Labels, Money Back Guarantee. 
SOFTWARE PRICE UPGRADES PRICE 
WHO PEW dee sn Be ede bee ha bE Ea TAs OFS eNO $890.00 Multi |/O Card—Floppy Drive/Par/Ser/Clock/Game .......... $185.00 
Gease TPS . ic cele ean a ee ka ne SO hele ee oe Call 4.77 WHz Multifunction BoardiOn tm, cc ee ek ha ee $275.00 
Clipper (dBase Ill Compiler)... . Gh... ne ee ae we www wes Call 4.77 MHz Multifunction Board WITH 384k, .:...-.... 2.6 eee... $470.00 
Lie V2 Veh cee es ct eek oe Be Os ee ee Fe. cB Call 8087 Mathis Co-Processor 4.77,.MHZ . 02... ee cn ee. $430.00 
Borland Sidekick Ver 1.5 (Unprotected)................... $180.00 S067 Watts Co-Pracessor-2 Miz 2. 6 Sei eee pe eee $725.00 
Borland Turbe Editor Toolbox ....%...: Noes de Gs es ak ©: $145.00 PS se Gale ks ae ose Sire er ede NG Se oT $120.00 
Borland Turoo Database Toclbe@x .4.. . ini oe Mes ceed: : $145.00 Paravel_ Primer Cara(Centronicsy, 6.6 ks 6 ee es hg a ee $50.00 
Borland Ture Gameworks. 6 2. ne Gb ee ea ee Os $155.00 
Borland Turbo Graphix Toolbox... i.e ices ee eee eau a idee, $145.00 GRAPHICS CARDS 
Borlane TUhoo PUA 2c. Li ee Fh ywe bw aa a be 0 Soo yee $120.00 Colon Cares Ce 5 ois ins, ee te So 0 tiles « ho anne $155.00 
Borland: TUurho LIGKIMING . .. oni. ke ew ee os ES ES $225.00 Mana Grapiics Cane) Ae See ROE eR. oo. oe et ee oe $190.00 
Borland Turbo Pascal Ver 3.0 (with 8087 and BCD) ...... ... Call Hercules Compatible Graphics Card ..................... $310.00 
OA eo hn ah a ae ee SS Oe Ea 8s ETE ae $235.00 Magnum Colour Graphics Card (Composite)............... $300.00 
Boranc Prag 2... .<<.8 bot eos &. PIES, A ee he th $225.00 Magnum Mono Graphics Card with Parallel Printer port ..... $350.00 
goo i ee: Sanna earn eee aie arrenE Oe meh, Oe $295.00 
KeywWoeee .. ee: Se odes oes Sie aw elu ea ea te eet $195.00 PC-SIG LIBRARY SOFTWARE 
Nortormeniies Wer 20 taoy ss A. weet 225 ita, Sie bw $225.00 PC.SIG Eiorary Catalogue 2 Volume Book ».... 2...) a es $49.95 
Profax (NZ Accounting Software).................... .. $1450.00 PC-Sieé Library Catalogue 4 Wiss. 2. co be ss ob oe eee $49.95 
Timeline Project Management (over 40,000 copies sold) ..... $895.00 
Before You Leap—Find out the cost of developing software . $1495.00 PC-SIG SOFTWARE PER DISK 
ProDesign II V2.5—High Quality CAD program ............ $695.00 TG © re ok ak ee be ee me Oe Ae 2 eS oe $37.95 
ProDesign || V2-Sauith iheuse eee... Fee te. ah ue | $895.00 CLs 8 ad: ga ae & > WA DA Ee RODS UP ae, $24.97 
ProDesign || AutoCad Convert—converts Auto CAD drawings $295.00 ce: re ne Se ee ee ee ee $22.46 
Dan Bricklins Demo Program—great for creating tutorials, etc. $250.00 A Gr Ae oe PE ESS PAAR BN” 6c oe ee ee ee $21.95 
Logger—Log the use.oh. youmPC s.oe a we: Re Bk ee A $272.00 Ff Bese 34! at 8 RP ee ee Oe a oe Rt. nin 1 pee $19.96 
Smartnotes—add notes to anything...................... $225.00 CRS. 2 Pe elke. Oe. LBs sa eae, of 0 Oe, eee $18.67 
Winat's Best Personal. s+... .i.. me. eee wee ATG 52.. $495.00 et. in ARE Sale oe £8e OS Oe Beene Oe eee $18.48 
What's Best Commercial—Optimise your spreadsheet... ... $1595.00 Sr ances, 2 £2 WEE oS Sh ee Oe EO Be ke Be $18.10 
Whets. Best Professional... 4 ...ui: : . > Biteeege © « ME oo Ee a $2295.00 OEE ox Mes gta. See: een ee ee ee eee $17.87 
Primetime—Personal Time Management .................. $295.00 VO}ESKS4 s.. 2.5 beak bs Shee ee. 5 te ee endow. bee $17.53 
Rightwriter with Rightword—Checks grammar and style...... $495.00 
The Remarkable Payroll—includes general ledger .......... $995.00 
Stop/Go—Venture Analysis program ..................... $495.00 
The Project Accountant .3 oS 60's chase aos gies See ae $1995.00 
Time Cost Billingy.cy -.48o.- cat AL eee eee ae $995.00 


FOR PRODUCTS NOT LISTED HERE, PLEASE CALL US ON 
DUNEDIN (024) 774-464 OR WRITE FOR A COMPLETE PRICE LIST 


DISKS DISKS AND 
DEMONSTRATION PROGRAMS ONLY MANUALS 
Weret'S estes. oc ad on BE BoM 6 ea ee PEs ae Oe ee gL A bE Ee ee 1 Disk $10.00 
NN Pee od, oir 5 bn %C os 4 EM ee i ee ee es Ee a a eo Full Working Demo 1 Disk $10.00 
PRUE ens & Box ow xe Rete SOT Ki ROW Le ee is OR Be -. Full Working Demo 2 Disk $10.00 
The Bemarkable Payroll 00... 0 ban cen ok RM 2 ee Full Working Demo 5 Disk $10.00 $50.00 
SMOOTNGO!. ww oe ee | Full Working Demo 1 Disk $10.00 $50.00 
Provesign i V2.0 2. ..444%. oe ei te > a eR Sas AO ie nae oe a 1 Disk $10.00 ~ 
The Project Accoumtant. .. ...c-s6 «+d Ss ee oe we Full Working Demo 5 Disk $10.00 $50.00 
Time Cost Billing . 2. oo bes on lee ee Full Working Demo 2 Disk $10.00 

mm EZ Ee Ee EE Ee EE EE EE mE ih 
To order, use this form: FREIGHT AND PACKAGING 


6% for orders under $100.00. 
$8.75 for orders over $100.00. 
Systems, Printers, Monitors $50.00 per package. 


Please supply the following: 




















NAME - All prices exclude GST. 
COMPANY : All orders over $100.00 will be dispatched by Courier 
All orders under $100.00 will be dispatched by surface mail unless 
ADDRESS : specified otherwise. 
CITY: a Pass 
PHONE No: ’ ° 
Cheque Enclosed (° Please charge my credit card [° Remarkable Enterprises Lid 
Visa (2 American Express CC: Diners Club ‘_ Bankcard ~ 


Card Number (Computer Division) 





‘ Orders are dispatched at ‘“‘owners risk’’ 


Expiry Date: 7 Crawford Street, Dunedin 
Signature : al ies Oe 2p 8 Pelee | Freepost 191, P.O. Box 1415, Dunedin 


All orders must be accompanied by a cheque, money order, postal note or credit card number. 74-464. FAX (024) 772-948 
All orders must be signed. Your money will not be banked until after your order is despatched. Telephone (024) 7 64, ( ) 


TPBAOS Telex NZ 5406 REMPAR 
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FEATURES 


DESKTOP PUBLISHING — Part 2 
The cold reality of Desktop Publishing 19 


John Slane concludes his overview of this topic by comparing what's 
available for micros with what he would like to see 


EFTPOS 


Another step in the evolution of banking 27 
Cheques and credit cards are old hat, it seems, and John King 
introduces the electronic funds transfer system 





ISN 0111-9826 





Why my dog hates Tandy 61 
Among other things, Dick Daniell describes why not only human 
beings feel threatened by computers 





Without a break 63 


With February’s major power cut still in living memory, Peter Ensor 








DEC’s VAXmate in operation. Cover review one oe eee oo eres 
page 31. 
Amstrad 81 PC Node for larger networks 31 
Atari 76 Mark James investigates the VAXmate, Digital’s PC-compatible 
BBC 78 which is more than just a PC-compatible 
Book Review 68 : ; 
Fj : A little working piece of the future 39 
Business/Finance We aay 
Commodore 75 The BBC Domesday Project is examined by Pip Forer in the light 
: ; of its New Zealand potential and usefulness 
Communications 83 
DOS Corner 80 The traveller’s notebook 55 
Education 71 An itinerant aviating journalist tries the Bondwell 8 laptop portable 
Games 85 
Machine Language 70 +Learn to type a cheap and easy way 66 
Macintosh 73 Not getting the best out of the computer keyboard with just two 
; fingers? Colin Marshall looks at the Dick Smith answer 
Micronews 9 etc 
Micros at Work 65 
Rural 79 
OE iia 72 SOFTWARE REVIEWS 
uieee Ready, Set, Grow! 47 
| A new version of a familiar Macintosh DTP product is taken through 
its paces by Pip Forer. 
THE MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW ZEAL ANO 
A spreadsheet usurper? 51 
Larry Elliott wonders if The Twin really does challenge the 
position of that long-standing Lotus king 
mic W-M VORA en al-wecileaecce Accounts for the first-time user 59 


Framework Il competition yet? 
See page 33. 


MLS Junior, an introductory system for beginners, is examined 
by Eric Vossen. 
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INQUIRIES: bookshops to Gordon and Gotch Ltd, computer stores to publisher. PRODUCTION: graphic designer, Communication 
Design; typesetter, Monoset; printer, Business Print. DISCLAIMERS: The published views of contributors are not necessarily shared by 
the publisher. Although all material in Bits and Bytes is checked for accuracy, no liability is assumed by the publisher for any losses due 
to use of material in this magazine. COPYRIGHT: All articles and programs published herein are copyright and are not to be sold or dis- 
tributed in any format to non-subscribers of Bits and Bytes. 
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Sheet Lightning 


fh he table-top LZR1230 makes 
high quality laser printing 
affordable as its medium price 
includes features that are comparable 
to fully-loaded H.P., C.Itoh and LIPS 
laser printers. 

The LZR is perfect for multi-user 
personal computer systems. Its three 
concurrent interfaces (two serial, one 
Centronics) supports up to 10 work 
stations and can be shared by three 
systems simultaneously. 

High Quality. 

The LZR is compatible with Diablo 
630, Epson FX80 and H.P. 

LaserJet Plus and supports the IBM 
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P.C. Graphics Character Set. 

300 dots per inch resolution gives 
crisp, finely-formed characters and 
bold graphics. 

A dual component developer 
(magnetic carrier plus toner) aids 
clarity by preventing ‘’fuzzing”’ 
around the edges. 

Rugged construction (estimated at 
600,000 pages) means a remarkably 
low cost per page. 

High Speed. 

12 page per minute output is 
comparable with photocopiers so one 
LZR replaces several impact devices. 

Control panel is designed for both 





casual and sophisticated users. 
16-button key pad and 16-character 
liquid crystal display allow operating 
the menu-driven system without a 
manual, and plain language LCD 
messages eliminate looking up 
numeric status codes. 


AWA/DataProducts 


AWA New Zealand Limited: 
Auckland, 760-129, Wellington 
851-279, Christchurch 890-499. 





MoS — SELLING COMPUTER PRODUCTS AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


BREAKING THROUGH THE 
PRICE BARRIER 


MoS SPECIALS 
IN COLOUR 


WORDPROCESSING 

Easy Extra 295.00 
Executive Writer 185.00 
Manuscript 1050.00 
Microsoft Word V 3.1 995.00 
Microsoft Word/Mouse Bundle 1395.00 
Multimate 3.31 Lan 595.00 
Multimate 3.31 865.00 
Multimate Advantage Lan 1995.00 
Multimate Advantage 1045.00 
Perfect Writer 595.00 
PFS Professional Write 445.00 
Samna Plus 1545.00 
Wordperfect 4.2 695.00 
Wordstar 2000 Plus 665.00 
Wordstar 2000 795.00 
Wordstar Professional 695.00 


DATABASES 


dB XL 325 .00 
dBase Il 885.00 
dBase Ill Plus LAN Pak 1795.00 
dBase Ill Plus 1095.00 
Knowledgeman 985.00 


Paradox Application Generator 
Paradox Runtime Version 


Paradox V 1.1 895.00 
Perfect Filer 545.00 
PFS File 445.00 
Powerbase 695.00 
Q&A 595.00 
RBase 5000 985.00 
RBase Runtime Version 595.00 
RBase Tutorial 99.00 
VP Info 199.00 
SPREADSHEETS & ADD-ONS 
Excel 1195.00 
HAL 985.00 
IFPS/Personal 2495.00 
Javelin 550.00 


Lotus 123, V 2.01 Call for Best Price 


Lotus Report Writer 365.00 
Multiplan 495.00 
Note-it 185.00 
Perfect Calc 545.00 
PFS Plan 445.00 
Spreadsheet Auditor 345.00 
SQZ! 185. 

Supercalc IV 895.00 
Twin 385.00 
VP Planner 199.00 
Cambridge Spreadsheet Analyst 385 .00 


DESKTOP PUBLISHING 


Clickart Personal Publisher 285.00 
Drafix 995.00 
Freelance Plus 965.00 
Freelance 775.00 
Frontpage 1700.00 
PC Paint 325.00 
PC Paintbrush 375.00 
Printshop 150.00 


PROJECT MANAGEMENT 


Harvard Total Project Manager 895.00 
Harvard Total Project Manager Il 995.00 
Microsoft Project 975.00 
Pertmaster 2495.00 
Project Scheduler Network 1195.00 
Super Project Plus 880.00 
Timeline V 2.0 885.00 


MoS 





STEUISIES 


SPSS pc 2950.00 
Statgraphics 1795.00 
Statpac 1075.00 
Chartmaster V 6.1 745.00 
Diagram master 685.00 
Graphwriter condem 985.00 
Harvard Presentation Graphics 785.00 
Mapmaster 795.00 
Microsoft Chart 795.00 
ProDesign II V2.5 595 .00 
Signmaster V 3.1 595.00 
COMMUNICATIONS 
Crosstalk 295.00 
Microsoft Access 685.00 
Multicom 


All types of Communication Boards available 
please phone for prices 


INTEGRATED PACKAGES 

1st Choice 290.00 
Enable 1545.00 
Framework Il 775.00 
Open Access 1095.00 
Symphony V 1.2 1165.00 


BORLAND PRODUCTS 





Reflex/Analyst ne Workshop 395.00 
Reflex/The Analyst 220.00 
Reflex/The Workshop 185.00 
Sidekick (unprotected) 215.00 
Travelling Sidekick 190.00 
Turbo C 230..0U 
Turbo Database Toolbox 195.00 
Turbo Editor Toolbox 195.00 
Turbo Graphix Toolbox 210.00 
Turbo oe 25.00 
Turbo Pascal (BCD + 8087) 230.00 
Turbo Tutor 115.00 





Basic Compiler 1145.00 
C Compiler 1295.00 
Clipper Compiler 1595.00 
Cobol Compiler 1695.00 
Dataflex 1797.00 
dB Compiler 1185.00 
Microsoft Quick basic V 2.0 325.00 
Fortran Compiler 995.00 
Pascal Compiler 845.00 
Quicksilver Compiler 1185.00 





UTILITIES & 0.S’s 


3-2-1 Go 950.00 
Concurrent PC Dos 1095.00 
Direct Access 199.00 
DS Backup 295.00 
Fastback 285.00 
Formtool 395.00 
Gem collection ( write/paint/desktop) 595.00 
Gem desktop 175.00 


Gem draw (including Gem desktop) 112.00 
Gem graph (including Gem desktop) 685. 


Harvey 99.00 
Mace 239.00 
Microsoft Windows 295.00 
Norton Utilities 220.00 
PC Dos 3.1 205. 
PC Dos 3.2 235.00 
Sidelight 450.00 
Sideways 145.00 
V P Expert 199.00 
Windows/Mouse Bundle 685.00 
Xtree 95 00 
Computer Software 

& Supplies 


P.O. Box 46177 Auckland 2 





Antiglare Filter (12’’ & 14’’) 79.80 
Disk Holder 31’’ 100 PCS 59.95 
Disk Holder 5%’’ 50 PCS 37.50 
Disk Holder 5%4’’ 100 PCS 34.95 
Disk organiser 44.50 
Dust Cover and Copy Holder 39.00 
Flowchart Templates 6.85 
MoS Mailer 1 3.95 
MoS Mailer 100 Plus 3.50 
MoS Mailer 1000 Plus 2.95 
Printer Stand 44.50 
Prospect Head Cleaning Kit 29.95 
Swivel Monitor Base 9.50 
Software Templates 
Mainline Products — please call 
Cartridges DC 300 XLP 79.95 
DC 600 A 95.95 
Cables 39.00 
Empty Disk Boxes (Holds 10) 5.95 


RIBBONS — PAPER 


Please call for best prices 


EDUCATION COURSES 





dBase Ill Plus 225.00 
IFPS/Personal 275.00 
Introduction to the Computer 225.00 
Lotus 1.2.3. (Advanced) 275.00 
Lotus 1.2.3. (Introductory) 225.00 
Paradox 225.00 
Wordstar 2000 + (Advanced) 225.00 
Wordstar 2000 + (Introductory) 229.00 
Microsoft Word 225.00 
Public and In-House Courses Available. 


MoS EQUIPMENT RENTAL 
Twin Floppy PC (per month) 258.00 
20 Meg XT Turbo (per month) 475.00 
20 Meg AT Turbo (per month) 728.00 


Wysepc286 20 meg Turbo AT $745 per month 


Alienbach — please call 
COMPLETE RANGE 
Prospect 

DSDD (Per box of 10) 


Popular 20 meg XT 2995.00 
Datamini PC 2450.00 
Datamini Turbo XT 4550 .00 
Datamini Turbo AT 7400.00 
Datamini Laptop 7995 .00 
Wysepc286 20 meg AT Turbo 7141.00 






PRINTERS 


990.00 
1825.00 


Brother ND 1409 
Epson EX 1000 
Star NX 10 inc. ribbons paper cable 920.00 
Star NX 15 inc. ribbons paper cable 1420.00 






TERMINALS 


Wyse 30 Green/Amber 885.00 
Wyse 50 Green/Amber 1185.00 
Wyse 60 Green/Amber/B & W 1335.00 
Wyse 75 Green 1495.00 
Wyse 85 Green/Amber 1295.00 
Wyse 350 colour 2295.00 


(All terminals include keyboards) 





MONITORS 

ADI Amber/Green 14” 345.00 
ADI Medium Res RGB 795.00 
Px22 Hi Res EGA Colour 1095.00 
HARD DISKS 

20 Meg Plus Hardcard 1795.00 
20 Meg Seagate Disk XT 1185.00 
30 Meg Seagate Disk XT 1320.00 
40 Meg Seagate Disk AT 1875.00 
80 Meg Seagate Disk AT 2995.00 
20 ie NEC 1325.00 
TEAC 360K Floppy Drive 415.00 
20 meg Filecard 1785 .00 


All Hard Disks come with Controller Card, 
Cable and Installation instructions. 


BOARDS 


3 MB Memory Expansion Card 445.00 
384K Multifunction Card XT 415.00 
576 Memory Expansion Card 189.00 
640K Multifunction Card 1SP XT 520.00 
640K Multifunction Card 2SP XT 560.00 
AST 6 Pack Plus 5.00 
Chips 256K (set of 9) 239.00 
Chips 64K (set of 9) 49.00 
Clock Calendar Card 109.00 
EGA Colour Graphics 1075.00 
Hercules Colour graphics Board 785.00 
Hercules Mono graphics Board 395.00 


Monochrome Graphics Card XT/AT 455.00 


Multifunction Card 1SP AT 975.00 
Multifunction Card 2SP AT 1045.00 
Serial only Card 109.00 


All other Boards please ring. 


TAPE BACKUP SYSTEMS 


Mountain 40 meg Ext/Int 1725.00 
Sysgen 60 meg External 3325.00 
Sysgen 60 meg Internal 3095.00 


Genius Mouse 199.00 
Logimouse C7 325.00 
Torrington Mouse 395.00 
Microsoft Mouse V 2.0 525 .00 


MoS DEMO KITS & GAMES 





ALL PRICES EXCLUDE GST AND FREIGHT. 
PAYMENT TERMS 


All orders under $250.00 must be cash with order. Orders over $250.00 have seven day 
terms. Visa; Bankcard, Amex and Mastercard are accepted. 


TO ORDER Simply phone one of the MoS Hotlines quoted below or write to MoS Head Office 
in Auckland stating clearly the products you wish along with the hardware you have and 


it’s operating system. 
DELIVERY 


Subject to availability all orders received at a MoS branch by 3 p.m. on any day will be 
eee out that night for delivery first thing the next morning. All orders are insured by 
0 


to reach your location in good condition. 


MoS honours all manufacturers warranty’s and any defective goods will be replaced 


immediately. 


Auckland Branch 
Wellington Branch 
South Island Branch 
Hawkes Bay Branch 
Bay of Plenty Branch 


(09) 760 086 AUCKLAND 

(04) 857 906 WELLINGTON 
(03) 69 656 CHRISTCHURCH 
(070) 84 980 HASTINGS 
(073) 59 121 ROTORUA EAST 





When Near letter quality 


1S not near enough- 
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Impeccable letter quality at a speedy 100 cps 
Super high speed draft printing at 300 cps 


Tue letter quality is assured by Stars micro-precision 
expertise behind the proprietary configuration of the 24- 
wire dot matrix system. 

A distinctive Prestige font is built-in as standard. Other 
typefaces such as Prestige Italic, Letter Gothic, Courier, 
Courier Italic, and Orator can be instantly accessed. 

Say goodbye to complicated dip switches and fumbling. 
Just touch a button to select page length (8 choices), to set 
print pitch (4 choices), to select typefaces (Stnd., Font 1 or 
2), and to pick either draft or letter mode. Never before has 
sO much been so easy. 

Smooth, reliable tractor feed adjustable for various widths 


of fanfold paper. Standard equipment with Star. 
Automatic paper feed. Just move the paper release lever 
forward and single sheets are smoothly and automatically 
fed in. For high volume work, you may specify our optional 
automatic cut sheet feeder with either one or two bins for 
different paper sizes. 

Fully compatible with IBM-PC™, the NB-15 can also run with 
most personal computers. 

A host of other features include the wide canmiage, 
expandable 16K print buffer, clean ribbon cassette, and 
extensive service network backup. 


When you buy a STAR — you buy the best. 


Distributed by: 





Stair“ 


Genisis Systems Ltd., 

22 Moa St , Otahuhu. 
Ph. 276-7349, 276-6361 
P.O. Box 6255, Auckland. 


Distributed in Australia by: 
Genisis Systems Pty Ltd., 
26 Norton Street, 
Leichharat 2040. 

N.S.W. Australia. 
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Micronews 


Compatibility 
Mac 


Launched at the _ international 
Appleworld event in Los Angeles last 
month were two new Macintosh pro- 
ducts which emphasise compatibility 
and expandability. According to CED 
Distributors general manager Mal 
Thompson, the enhancements to the 
Macintosh are the result of two years 
of research among users, to ensure 
that new models incorporate all of the 
features sought by business. 

The top-end Macintosh II runs the 
new M68020 chip at 15.7MHz andisa 
direct competitor with the MS-DOS 
80386 machines. Two keyboards are 
available, the extended model having 
a T-cursor pad and function keys, and 
it comes with one or two internal 
floppy drives or with single floppy 
and 40Mb hard disk. Standard 1Mb 
RAM can be expanded to 8Mb on the 
motherboard, or up to two gigabytes 
using NuBus slots. 

The SE model, placed between the 
existing Mac Plus and the II, uses the 
Motorola 68000 microprocessor of the 
Plus but at faster speed. Its 96-pin 
expansion port will enable such appli- 
cations as the transfer of information 
between Macintosh and MS-DOS, 


and the provision of remote communi- 
cations, terminal emulation, 68020 
acceleration, Ethernet and token ring 
cards. 

Both will accept cards and the new 
Macintosh 5.25-inch disk drive to 
import MS-DOS files from disk, or use 
the recently-announced AppleTalk 
PC card to transfer files from an MS- 
DOS machine over the Appletalk net- 
work to the Apple LaserWriter 
printer. 


The 386 — 
myth or reality? 


Microcomputers based on the Intel 
80386 chip are hot news these days, 
promising faster processing and all 
manner of networking and other 
capabilities. Much has been written 
about them, usually sourced from 
overseas publications, and the New 
Zealand industry is poised, ready to 
take deliveries of these marvellous 
new PCs. 

The only problem is that nobody 
has yet seen any of the various 386 
machines in any quantity. “Supply 
problems” is a catch-phrase wearing 
a bit thin after several months’ use, 
and although the excuses taken indi- 
vidually seem valid enough the fact 
remains that the initial promise of 
dozens of expensive and fast super- 


MLS 


micros being used around the country 
has not been realised. 

What has happened to the 3867 Is it 
a case of promise being more than the 
manufacturers can deliver? Does it 
need more development? Is it in facta 
mythical machine talked about just to 
tantalise the users? 

The answers should be clearer 
before long, and the suppliers con- 
tinue to promise deliveries. Watch 
this space, as they say. 


software 
Showcase popular 


High interest is reported in the 
New Zealand Software Showcase, an 
area devoted exclusively to locally- 
written software at the Computing 87 
exhibition to be held in Auckland 
from 28-30 May. 

A number of local software com- 
panies have so far agreed to exhibit, 
with more showing interest and 
expected to join in. The Software 
Showcase is being promoted over- 
seas as well as throughout New Zea- 
land, in an effort to attract foreign 
buyers. 

Exhibition space is filling fast at 
Computing 87, and companies which 
have not already done so are advised 
to reserve space by telephoning 
Auckland (09) 796-775 urgently. 


CCASHBOOK = ONLY $395.00 
INCOME & EXPENDITURE ACCOUNTING 


CASHBOOK is the easy to use, User Friendly, complete 
accounting systems for Clubs, Associations, Churches, Tradesmen, 
Self-employed persons, and others operating on a cash basis. 


CASHBOOK provides any organisation with analysis of receipts 
and payments as required by Chartered Accountants for Annual accounts. 


FEATURES: 


* 


* 


99 User definable analysis columns. 
Allocation to Expense, Income, Expense and/or Income, 


Asset, Liability, and Asset and/or Liability. 


Bank Reconciliation. 


Provision for open balances on Balance Sheet. 


PROVIDES: 

* Revenue Statement. 

* Income/Expenditure status. 
* Asset/Liability status. 


ENQUIRIES TO ANY AUTHORISED MLS DEALERS 


OR PHONE (09) 837-0305. 
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STOP? / GO! 


Stop 7/Go! is an accurate, practical and structured venture evaluation tool 
— something no growing company can afford to be without. 


With Stop ?/Go! you can: 


e Make completely objective predictions on the chances for success of 
a new enterprise. 


e Apply latent knowledge effectively. 


e Consider all factors involved in a venture, thus avoiding both blind 
spots and over-concentration on just a few points. 


e Forsee potential problems. 


e |dentify and measure strengths and weaknesses right at the 
beginning of the decision making process. 


e Compare different ventures in a realistic and consistent way. 


Stop ?/Go!’s benefits include: 


Breadth: Stop ?/Go! is distinguished from conventional systems in that it compels 
a considerable number of individual judgements, each with a clearly known and 
clearly stated frame of reference. All factors are given due weight. 


Comparability: because Stop ’?/Go! provides a clear framework for each of the 
many judgements it requires, the comprehensive ratings produced are directly 
comparable with other completely unrelated proposals, past or present. 


Simplicity: complex though Stop ’?/Go! is, it is easy to use, with clear on screen 
instruction, and help screens at the touch of a key. 


Stop ?/Go ! Demo $10.00 + GST Stop ?/Go! Demo and Manual $50.00 + GST Stop ?/Go! Program $495.00 + GST 
To use Stop ?/Go ! you will need: we ST) i Sra! DAA S-co)U 
An IBM or IBM compatible personal computer. To order, use this form: 

A minimum of 512 K random access memory (RAM) 

One hard disk drive with at least 2 megabytes free (optional). 
At least one floppy disk drive. 





Please supply the following: 























A video display unit. NAME. 
The disk operating system MS or PC DOS version 2.0 or ; COMPANY ; 
greater as used by your computer. corte 
e A printer. i ial : 





Stop 7/Go ! is not copy protecied and works with any hard disk drive. 
PHONE No: 


Cheque Enclosed [_ Please charge my credit card [2 
Remarkable Enterprises Ltd | 
H Visa UU American Express [2 Diners Club (2 Bankcard(_) 
Card Number : ae 


: Expiry Date: 
7 Crawford Street, Dunedin 











‘ Signature : " - 
Freepost 191, PO. Box 141 9, Dunedin Lite. must be accompanied by a cheque, money order, postal note or credit card number 
Telephone (024) 774-464, FAX (024) 772-948 All orders must be signed. Your money will not be banked until after your order is despatched. 
Telex NZ 5406 REMPAR | oe 
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Business/Finance 


The effect of “The Big Bang” 


on the City 


by Martin Webb, 


Investment Analyst, Paul Morgan & Co. Ltd 


In previous discussions we have 
focused our attention on methods of 
valuation for both listed and unlisted 
equity securities. Essentially we have 
endeavoured to ascertain how the 
market will value these securities. 

One of the major world equity mar- 
kets is the London Stock Exchange 
which is also arguably the oldest of all 
the stock exchanges in the world. The 
Stock Exchange is steeped in tradi- 
tion and history, and embodies the 
very quintessential elements of the 
modern capitalist system. 

However, as the song goes, “time 
waits for no one,” and last year saw 
theintroduction of changes that have 
dramatically altered the manner in 
which business is now conducted in 
the London equities market. 

The phrase “Big Bang” was coined 
to describe 27 October 1986, for on 
this day the exchange abolished the 
system of minimum commissions in 
the domestic UK market and intro- 


duced new electronic dealing sys- 
tems for UK company and govern- 
ment stocks. Looking at the elec- 
tronic dealing system we find that 
from 27 October prices have been dis- 
played on a continuously updated 
electronic screen service — SEAQ 
(Stock Exchange Automated Quota- 
tions). The SEAO electronic price 
information system is available ona 
nationwide basis and shows a com- 
plete list of all market makers in a par- 
ticular security, together with the 
buying and selling prices that the 
market makers are quoting as well as 
the volume for which those prices 
hold. 

In addition the new SEAO network 
also monitors and stores all trading 
information, enabling the Stock 
Exchange to build up a complete sur- 
veillance system. This in turn enables 
the Exchange to enhance its stan- 
dards of investor protection. 

As a result of the City’s move into 


virtually computerised trading the 
once chaotic trading floor of the 
exchange has been almost deserted. 
Recently the London Stock Exchange 
announced that it was to close the 
trading floor, thereby ending nearly 
two centuries of face-to-face dealing 
in shares and government stocks. 
With the increasing sophistication of 
computers and the rapid incrase in 
the innovative applications of this 
technology, one must seriously won- 
der how much longer it will be until 
the trend to electronic, non face-to- 
face trading sweeps other major 
sharemarkets. 

Having said this, it is still patently 
obvious that it will be some time until 
the young aggressive stock exchange 
operators disappear from the trading 
floors of the New Zealand Stock 
Exchanges. Until this happens, 


interested investors can still view the 
physical working of the sharemarket 
by visiting the public viewing gal- 
leries between the hours of 9.30am to 
10.30am and 2.15pm to 3.00pm. 









The Seagate ST238 
provides OEMs, VARS > 
and VADS with more than 31 
Metabytes of formatted capacity in 








a shock-resistant, half-height package. High reliability is 
assured through the use of LSI and single printed circuit board. Look no further than Seagate’s new ST 238 RLL DRIVE 


soistat 


The Driving Force 


SOLSTAT INDUSTRIES LIMITED. 32 Sheffield Crescent, P.O. Box 13-183, Armagh, Christchurch. 
Ph: (09) 444-7216 Auckland. (03) 587-079 Christchurch. (04) 856-260 Wellington. 


Looking hard at hard disks? 30MB or 2OMB 


For ee a little 1 more than the cost of a 20MB drive, you can have a 





encoding method. 





ST238 RLL 
30 MB DRIVE 


Seagate's innovative mini-monolithic heads and improved 
read/write channel provide the extra margin necessary for 
today's more demanding run-length-limited (2, 7) data 


Look at the Advantages: 


11 50% more data...) 50% faster transfer rate . . 


CJ For little more than the cost of a 20 MB drive. 
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Three at once 


Newly-announced by NEC are 
three additions to the company’s PC 
and peripheral lineup. The APC IV 
Powermate, a desktop 80286 AT with 
640kb standard (expandable to 8Mb) 
and full-colour NEC multi-sync. 
screen, is positioned against XTs in 
price, with an entry level of $6,900 for 
the complete system. It has the so- 
called enhanced AT keyboard with 
101 keys, and the 20Mb hard disk can 
be upgraded to 40Mb. 

Another newcomer to the list of 
battery-powered laptop portables is 
the NEC Multispeed, with its proces- 
sor running at either 4.77 or 9.54MHz. 
IBM PC-compatible, it has 640kb 
RAM (128kb battery backed) with 
two built-in 3.5-inch floppy drives and 
an FDC port which allows the user to 
plug into the external floppy control- 
ler of an IBM PC, utilising the PC's 
5.25-inch disk drive. 

The screen is supertwisted LCD, 
which New Zealand manager Brian 
Grounsell points out is an NEC inven- 
tion, and the Multispeed has a 
number of integral programs on 
ROM: word processor, including dic- 
tionary; filer (database); thought pro- 
cessor (notebook); and communica- 
tions. A built-in modem to conform 
with NZPO specifications is expected 


GER DPX: BIO 





A DATS BUFFER SYA-358 (OP TION} 


to be available “in five or six months”. 
Price will be around $4,000. 

NEC’s entry into the laser printer 
field, the SilentWriter LC800, is not 
strictly speaking a laser as it uses an 
LED array, but it has asimilar printing 
speed of eight pages/minute. Accord- 
ing to NEC the 300,000 page life will 
reduce the cost of consumables, and 
it retails at $7,300 with a second bin 
hopper available for $580. 


Sharemarket 
data on line 


Now available on-line via the Post 
Office Starnet system is Shardata, 
which gives sharemarket library ser- 
vices, historical share data and Stock 
Exchange listings. 

Released by the Christchurch- 
based computer hardware and finan- 
cial software wholesaler White 
Knight, Shardata contains weekly 
trading statistics on all New Zealand 
listed companies and currently 150 
Australian companies, with more 
planned to be added along with list- 
ings from Singapore, UK and USA. 

Bob Radley, managing director of 
the associated Radley Investments, 
explains, “While present personal 


NEW PRECISION A-1 PLOTTER 





Ideal for — 


small footprint. 


A2, A3. 


* Accurate Engineering and Architectural Drawings 
* Camera-ready PCB Artwork 


DPX-3300: Large plotting area 864 x 594mm, Speed 450mm/sec 
user- adjustable, Accuracy 0.0125mm/step, highly intelligent 
(auto-Home, auto pen-capping, auto pen recognition speed and 
pressure set). Eight Pens, fully H-P compatible, parallel and serial 
inputs. Optional stand makes the DPX-3300 fully inclinable with a 


DXY-3300 is the latest in a family of 7 Roland plotters sized A1, 


computer users have a wide range of 
sharemarket software available to 
them, they still need access to both 
current and backdated sharemarket 
information and statistics to give 
them more effective forecasting of 
trends or assisting ion decision mak- 
ing. 
“Historical statistical data is the 
lifeblood of sharemarket technical 
analysis, and Shardata will give users 
the ability to compile a variety of 
trends charts which will reveal price 
and volume trading trends.” 

Shardata’s on-line information 
loads directly into Metastock, an 
American technical analysis prog- 
ram, and can then be extensively 
user-analysed. 


Extended database 


New from WordTech Systems is 
dadBXL, which it describes as “the 
DBASE III+ Superclone”, a database 
extended language interpreter for PC 
compatibles. Completely compatible 
with DBASE III in both files and com- 
mands, it also has an on-line help sys- 
tem, windows and such other fea- 
tures as automatic initialisation of 
memory variables, fast indexing and 
a prompt which indicates the work 
area and database in use. 










Ask for details from the NZ.distributors: 


Roland DG New Zealand, 
Box 8599 Auckland 1. 
Phone (09) 398-715 (4 lines) 
Fax (09) 391-065. 


Roland 





ACCURATE - RELIABLE — AFFORDABLE 
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Save time and expense 
in selecting the right 
usiness computer with 


the complete DSE 
Multitech package. 


You won't waste valuable time or be 
confused choosing a monitor, various 
software and negotiating after-sales 


3reements. That’s all included in DSE 


Multitech’s very competitive price. 


The 20Mb hard disk drive PC-900 
includes the user-friendly Microsoft 
‘Windows’ /Mouse pack 

WW ind 
program replaces keyboard 
entry commands with simple on-screen 


for ease of 


° ? . 
operation. Ows in tegrated 


business 


‘point- and- -press action (via the Mouse) 

for access to all functions: «© WP 
¢ Appointment schedule © Communi- 

cations ® Calculator ¢ Drawing. 


: Put ‘yourself ' 
in the 


‘complete’ 
picture 


The PC-700, also with an internal 
20Mb hard disk drive, offers a range of 
business computing needs conveniently 
in one program, First Choice’: ¢ WP 
® Data b 


cations. 


ase @ Spreadsheet ¢ Communi- 





and 1.2Mh floppy disk system 


Cat X-8115 


eae 20Mb hard disk drive PC-900 S 1995 









Internal 20Mb 
hard disk drive 


PC-700 


Cat X-8107 


Free on-site service... 


And even though DSE Multitech is 
one of the most reliable computers on 
the market, DSE’s 12 months warranty 
and FREE 12 months on-site service 
agreement* is your guarantee of solid 
atter-sales support. 


* 32 centres throughout NZ 


DsEV Ey 





ick Smith Electronics 





Sn 
—__ aa 




















we 





CHRISTCHURCH 
Cnr Victoria St & Bealey Ave, Tel: 50 405 


AUCKLAND 
Cnr Fort & Commerce St, Tel: 38 9974 


NZ319/GU 


WELLINGTON 
154 Featherston St, Tel: 73 9858 
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Change at the top 


Consolidated Enterprises has sold 
its interests in CED Distributors, the 
New Zealand distributors of the 
Apple range. The new owners are 
Mal Thompson, currently general 
manager; Russ McLean, sales direc- 
tor; and Ian Thompson, presently 
CED director. 

“In order to maximise the new mar- 
ket opportunities available to Apple 
in New Zealand,” states Mal 
Thompson, “Apple Inc has approved 
this change as being in its best 
interests and is very supportive of the 
proposed privatisation.” 


Great 
conversations 


A 20,000-word vocabulary for an 
experimental desktop speech-recog- 
nition system has been demonstrated 
by IBM scientists at the T.J. Watson 
Research Center, and includes 97 per 
cent of all the words a speaker is 
likely to use in business. The pioneer- 
ing 5000-word system required a 
room full of hardware. 

During a 20-minute preliminary 
session a speaker reads a special 
document to allow the computer to 
recognise his or her sound patterns 
and individual way of speaking. 
Speech then uttered into a mic- 
rophone, with brief pauses between 
words, appears on the computer 
screen and can subsequently be 


edited by voice or keyboard and 
stored, printed or transmitted. 


The sound patterns are matched 
with candidate words taken from the 
20,000-word vocabulary and further 
matched against a 25 million-word 
database of IBM office correspon- 
dence, giving a contextual ability to 
distinguish between similar-sound- 
ing but different words. 


Name change 


Auckland-based Calibre Group, 
bought last year by the Australian 
company Impact Systems, is chang- 
ing its name to Impact Technologies 
Ltd and trading simply as Impact. The 
Novell and TeleVideo ranges will con- 
tinue to be marketed, along with the 
Impact laser printer series. 

With branches in Wellington and 
Christchurch, Impact last year moved 
its Auckland office to new premises in 
Glenfield, to accommodate increased 
staff numbers and provide factory 
space for future manufacture of laser 
printers. 


Improving 


“In April 1975 we opened in New 
Zealand with one customer and 20 
staff. Since than we have not only 
grown but also improved productiv- 
ity, to the stage where we have 116 
staff and over 200 customers,” said 
Peter Thompson, general manager of 
Data General New Zealand, at the 
official opening of Data General 
House in Wellington on 20 February. 

Guests of honour for the occasion 
were two of Data General’s 1968 
founders. Ed de Castro is currently 
president and chief executive, and 
Herb Richman is executive vice presi- 
dent, responsible for worldwide sales 
and support of the company’s compu- 


Micronews 


ter systems. 

“T don’t need to stress the impor- 
tance of software here in New Zea- 
land,” said de Castro. “You have 
developed a reputation for producing 
world-class software products. 
Pound per pound, New Zealand and 
Australia have more software talent 
than any other part of the world. 

“By the way, sorry you didn't doa 
little better in the America’s Cup. You 
may be aware that the Australia IV 
syndicate used our systems exten- 
sively. And we are proud to be 
involved with Stars & Stripes, provid- 
ing Dennis Conner with Data Gen- 
eral/One portables used on board. 
Maybe we can help New Zealand in 
the next race.” 





Ed de Castro (right) presents Peter Thompson with a plaque to commemorate the opening of 
Data General House. 


software copyright policy 


In response to changes which have 
taken place in both the software mar- 
ketplace and the schools, the Ameri- 
can-based International Council for 
Computers in Education has adopted 
the 1987 ICCE Policy Statement on 
Software Copyright. It reflects revi- 
sions to the 1983 policy statement 
made by a new committee compris- 
ing educators, industry association 
representatives, hardware vendors, 
software developers and vendors, 
and lawyers. 

The 1987 ICCE statement makes 
three specific recommendations to be 
considered for adoption by the 


appropriate agencies: 

* approval by school districts of a 
District Copyright Policy, giving 
only one person authority to sign 
software licensing agreements; 

* adoption by school districts of 
specific recommended guidelines 
for software use within the district; 
and 

* adherence by educators to specifi- 
cations listed on the copyright 
page for an individual piece of 
software, with the committee 
suggesting areas of delineation for 
software publishers. 
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Now available from CASE | 


Sendata Sta 





Saas Ree ene ere 


RX CO 






Dial-up Modems from 
300 BPS to 2400 BPS : 


Case are proud to announce the availability for the first time in New Zealand, 
of the world renowned Sendata range of dial-up modems and acoustic couplers. 
Sendata modems are available now with the following features: 


* Manual Dial * Videotex 

* Auto Dial * Auto Speed Select 
* Auto Answer/Disconnect * Hayes Compatible 
* Sync/Async * Compact size 

* Full Duplex * Dial Guard 


N.Z.P.0. Approved 
For further details telephone now: 


FOLIO C8629C 
CASE Future-Proof Data Communications 


Auckland 394-212 Wellington 850-250 
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® 
a e New from C. Itoh: the LIPS-10 


Laser Image Printing System for 


& office computers. It’s a real sprinter. 
10 pages a minute instead of only 8. 

Faster warm-up — just 30 seconds 

1 4 instead of 120. Faster print — you 
can have your first page printed just 





40 seconds from switch-on. C.Itoh’s 
LIPS-10 is a speedster that’s built 


| for marathons. Built to last 5 years 
roe at 500 sheets per day. That’s a long 
way ahead of 150 sheets a day for 


less than 3 years. There’s less 

servicing too. Instead of just 3,000 sheets, the LIPS-10 supplies kit lasts 15, 000 
sheets. So overall you reduce maintenance and achieve much lower running 
costs. To allow unattended operation the LIPS-10 paper cassettes and 
ouput tray both hold 250 sheets. And face down collation. 
Saves sorting time. 

And it does it all quietly and in style. LIPS Flexible Fonts 
provide dynamic character scaling, rotation, italics, bolding 
and justification. The LIPS Command Language provides 
business graphics, forms, logos, 
bar codes and easy merging with 
text. Extra fonts are available in 
cartridges or by downloading. 

Fitted with both centronics 
and RS-232-C ports, the 
LIPS-10 Laser printer is 
compatible with the IBM-PC 
range, compatibles and most 
minicomputers. It emulates 
the Diablo 630 daisywheel and 
Epson FX-80 matrix so you 
won't have to modify your 


















® 


best — and cheapest — in the 
long run, you'll award your gold to the 
C.Itoh LIPS-10 Laser Printer. The 


marathon sprinter. Contact us now for a LON, WHOL 


stockist near you. 


itsprints marathons! 





PO BOX 68-474 AUCKLAND, NZ TELEX NZ 61102 ‘DATASYS’ 
45 NORMANBY ROAD, MT EDEN, AUCKLAND 3. PH (09) 600-687. 
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ls desktop publishing a practical reality for businesses © ~~ 


ublications? John Slane takes a look at what's 


and 


available for micros and examines them against what 


he would like to see. 


The cold reality 
of Desktop Publishing 


per month’s article described an “ideal” hardware and software 
setup for Desktop Publishing. Now, in Part 2, we will look at the 


cold, hard facts. 


The preparation of masters for pub- 
lishing requires the setting of text 
and the placement of borders, 
graphics, illustrations and areas of 
toning or shading. For six years I 
owned and operated a conventional 
computer-driven, phototypesetting 
machine. Characters in sizes from 4 
point to 72 point had the resolution of 
a photograph as they were produced 
optically, not by beam scanning. 

However, the firmware - = and 
software was relatively unsophisti- 
cated. I found I needed to use my 
Model 1 TRS-80 to work out best-fit 
calculations to design layout for 
material that had to be tightly copy- 
fitted such as advertisements, busi- 
ness cards, and so on. 

A few months ago I began using 
Pagemaker on the very powerful 
Macintosh. 

Three things immediately impre- 
ssed me: 

1. the joy of being able to see on 
screen the form and layout that 
would later be reproduced on paper; 
2. the ease of creating and position- 
ing graphics; and 

3. the marvellous capacity to pro- 
duce a page on the screen that 
included all the elements of the 
finished requirement with no need to 
cut, paste and rule on a lay-up board 
to produce the required master copy. 

Once the initial excitement had 
faded somewhat, I then encountered 
increasing frustration and 
annoyance. This expensive and high 
technology gadget wouldn't do some 
of the things that were bread-and- 
butter essentials on my ancient 
phototypesetter. 

First of all, the Macintosh keyboard 
has no programmable function keys. 
For word processing and something 
like Pagemaker this means that other 
much more convoluted ways have to 
be found to call instructions. All dedi- 
cated typesetting machines have 20 
or 30 special keys, uniquely labelled, 
that call functions with a single press. 

The Macintosh is inefficient in cal- 


ling instructions (a minimum of two 
key presses or many centimetres of 
rolling the mouse around). Inciden- 
tally, why on earth did the Mac desig- 
ners decide that menu selection 
should be done by releasing the 
mouse button, instead of clicking it as 
seems eminently more sensible? 
Secondly, as alluded to in Part 1 of 
this article, the initial developers of 
Pagemaker don’t demonstrate any 
intimate knowledge of the essential 
requirements of typesetting. 


Typesetting essentials 


An operator must have complete 


MEBEN 














Tabloid by Bill Bosler, FDR Pub- 
lications, for Thorek Hospital and 
Medical Center 


Letterhead, Business Card by Kristen Ransom. Communique. 
for Cooks Headquarters 


78 KICK WHEELS - KICK / MOTORIZED L KITS 





control over the following: 
1. Minimum and maximum spacing 
between words. On a conventional 
typesetter this might be expressed as 
a minimum of three units and a 
maximum of 18. Setting a line in man- 
ual or automatic mode with such 
parameters in operation will require a 
hyphenation of the last overflow 
word if the “stretch” between words 
would have to be greater than 18 
units to achieve a right-justified mar 
gin. 7 
Failure to have such spacing defini- 
tions operating can cause “rivers of 
white” to apparently run down 
through paragraphs of text. 
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Catalog by Judith Baldwin, Ceramic Supply of New York and New Jersey 














Brochure by Kristen Ransom, 
Communique, for the Duck Inn 
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Small Business Communications by Lisa Menders for 
Frank's Nursery and Crafts, Inc 
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2. Kerning. In the “good old days”, 
compositors using lead monotype 
would physically chop away part of 
the stem carrying a character in order 
to mortice one letter closer to an adja- 
cent one, for example to put the “o” 
under the overhang of “T” in fac 
word “To”. If this wasn’t done the 
spacing, although mathematically 
regular, looked wrong to the eye. 

In large sized italic scripts this 
became so essential that type was 
soon developed which had part of the 
ascenders and descenders overhang- 
ing the lead stems. This allowed the 
tail of an italic “y” to stretch under- 
neath and to the left of the preceding 
letter. The amount of overlap was the 
degree of “kerning”. 

In electronic typesetting, kerning is 
achieved by backspacing a character 
usually in steps of half a unit. In large 
headings, and mostly where upper- 
case is used, kerning is essential for 
good presentation. A classic example 
is the word WAVE. Kerning pushed 
the “A” under the “W” and the “V” 
under the “A”. In a firm’s name, it is 
esseential to push the “T” into the 
“L” in “Ltd.” (See illustrations.) 

The current version of Pagemaker 
doesn’t know about kerning. 


WAVE 
LTD 


3. Leading (pronounced “ledding”). 
When lines of type are hand assem- 
bled the depth of the stems carrying 
each character is just wide enough so 
that there is a little bit of white space 
between the bottom of the descen- 
ders of the line above and the tops of 
the ascenders of the line below. 

When assembled in this way, the 
type is said to be set “solid”. If the 
lines are anything but very short, this 
solid setting is hard to read. Readers 
tend to lose their place when scan- 
ning from the end of one line to the 
beginning of the next. 

To improve readability, the com- 
positor would add strips of lead bet- 
ween lines to increase the spacing 
between them. A typist does a similar 
thing when selecting one and a half or 
double spacing on the typewriter. 

However, a typesetter has many 
more choices. Leading can be any 
spacing, generally measured in 72nds 
of an inch, or “points”. 

Pagemaker has an elementary 
understanding of leading. 


WAVE 
LTD 


But there are (at least) two leading 
specifications required in most 
typesetting jobs. The primary leading 
is the setting for the spaces between 
text lines. A secondary leading refers 
to the drop between paragraphs, or 
the drop to a sub-heading, and will 
seldom be an exact multiple of the 
primary leading in typesetting (al- 
though it generally will be in type- 
writing). 

The current version of Pagemaker 
doesn’t support secondary leading. 
4. Leaders (this time, pronounced 
“leeders”, just to be confusing!). A 
leader is any character that can be 
selected to automatically fill any vari- 
able or unspecified space. 

For example, after typing “Ad- 
dress” a press of the Use Leader key 
will automatically put a dotted line (or 
a solid line, depending on the leader 
selected) from the end of the word 
right through to the right-hand mar- 
gin. Or “Address”, Use Leader, “(Use 
capitals)” will put “Address” on the 
left-hand side, put “(Use capitals)” on 


Have you entered the Ashton-Tate Framework I] competition yet? See page 33. 
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the right-hand side and fill the space 
in between with a dotted line. 

A vitally important feature of lead- 
ers is that each character in the leader 
will always be aligned vertically with 
any leaders printed above or below. 
One of the most useful characters 
often selected as a leader is not really 
a character at all, but a fixed space. 
This is used when you want to split 
text left and right aligned on the same 
line. 

The current Pagemaker doesn’t 

know about leaders. 
5. White space between letters. 
Typesetters need to have control over 
the tightness or looseness of spacing 
between letters. Until recently it was 
fashionable to have letters so close 
they were nearly touching one 
another. I’m pleased this isn’t so 
popular now, although I notice some 
typists are setting 12 pitch for their 10 
pitch daisy wheels and consequently 
some characters actually touch or 
overlap. I don’t know why they think 
this is a good idea. 

Pagemaker doesn't know about 

varying white space between charac- 
ters. 
6. Fixed spaces. It is frequently 
essential to insert spaces which will 
not be subject to expansion or con- 
traction when text is spread between 
the left and right margins. 

Pagemaker doesn’t know about 
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fixed spaces. 

Rather wistfully, I remember that 
my 1975 computer typesetter could 
do every one of the six functions 
described above. I’ve given 
Pagemaker quite a hammering in its 
lack of attention to typesetting 
basics. I could also add that it’s 
unnecessarily cumbersome, convo- 
luted and unreliable in use. It’s also 
very slow when text documents get 
longer than about seven pages. The 
basic design of the Macintosh has to 
take some responsibility for this —a 
poor keyboard, small screen, unac- 
ceptable mouse design and an ineffi- 
cient operating configuration. 

The difficulty oof mastering 
Pagemaker should not be underesti- 
mated. Don't believe half the public- 
ity about how easy it is to use. 


In defence of Pagemaker 


Pagemaker is very good in handling 
graphics, and with persistence (and 
much more time than you thought it 
would take) very pleasing copy can 
be produced. 

I had the opportunity of trying a 
pre-release copy of the IBM PC ver- 
sion of Pagemaker. This is the version 
which includes the announced 
enhancements that will eventually be 
available for the Macintosh. A copy 
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was supplied courtesy of Brimaur 
Computer Services, and I ran it on an 
IBM AT clone. 

Many of the “basics” I have 
lamented have been implemented in 
some degree in the new release. 
However, it’s hard to report objec- 
tively on how good the new 
Pagemaker is since I have not tried it 
in the debugged form. 

Don't hold your breath though. The 
release was suggested for February, 
then for April, then for June/July. It’s 
anyone’s guess when the last of the 
obvious bugs will be slain. The Mac 
version will be some months after the 
PC release. 


Other desktop programs 


Overseas, there seem to be a lot of 
desktop publishing programs aimed 
at users who need something with a 
bit more versatility than good word 
processing programs. Reviews I have 
read suggest that many are merely 
toys and are unlikely to interest 
people serious about desktop pub- 
lishing. The deficiencies in the early 
examples launched on to the market 
made it obvious to some software 
developers that there was a signific- 
ant gap that could be filled by new 
software that addressed the needs of 
people serious about typesetting per- 
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formance. 

I saw a brief demonstration of 
PCTEX (supplied by ComputerStore) 
which runs on the IMB PC. PCTEXisa 
program for a specialist corner of the 
market, specifically those who want 
exceptionally accurate placement of 
characters and who are prepared to 
work at mastering the command 
codes to achieve this. 

Graphics are at a very primitive 
level (judged on the examples I saw), 
but for those writing scientific and 
mathematics manuals or textbooks 
the capacity to present complex for- 
mula statements with the symbols in 
the right places could make the effort 
worthwhile. 

The program is not dynamic, as 
Pagemaker would claim to be. To for- 
mat a three-page sample which has 
relatively little specialised format- 
ting, about 96 lines of setup defini- 
tions are required, and then the 
global versions of these definitions 
are embedded in the actual text to 
direct the typesetting layout. 

Clearly not everyone’s cup of tea! I 
am told, however, that some of the 
boffins at places like DSIR think 
PCTEX is just great. 

A program that has just arrived on 
my desk is called Harvard Profes- 
sional Publisher. This is also (with its 
eight 360kb disks) designed to run on 
IBM type personal computers. 

A study of the manual suggests 
that Harvard is somewhere between 
Pagemaker and PCTEX. Embedded 
codes call up typesetting functions. 
The codes can be _ predefined, 
inserted in custom menus and placed 
in text when required without re- 
keyboarding them. 

I was surprised to see that the 
exemplary examples of what Harvard 
can do showed consistently ragged 
column endings, such as the left col- 
umn not finishing aligned with the 
right hand column. Neither my cus- 
tomers nor Bits & Bytes ones would 
wear that sloppiness! 

However, it is claimed that controls 
over kerning, leading, word spacing 
and so on are all met in this program. 
I may have an opportunity to try out 
this pre-release copy in more detail 
and could report on it in another 
issue. 


Who will be using desktop 
publishing programs? 


In my opinion, there will be a great 
many individuals and companies 
interested in the possibility of doing 
their own preparation of printers’ 
masters. The avalanche of printed 
materials assailing us from all quar- 
ters tends to make us blasé and very 
selective about what we read. Unless 
the content is gripping and of particu- 
lar relevance, unattractive material is 
likely to be left unread. 


The potential reader needs to be 
seduced by being offered publica- 
tions which are eye-catching, reada- 
ble and easily comprehensible. The 
trouble taken to present high quality 
visual material can offer returns to 
the people responsible for producing 
it: 

Just as colour TV is now the 
expected norm, so a higher standard 
of printed presentation will become 
the defacto bottom line. Companies 
that stick to their electronic typewrit- 
ers for their newsletters and so on 
may find that their (worthwhile) mes- 
sages are going unread. The subtle 
pressures for better quality printed 
information will be hard to resist. 

The demands for typeset material 
will probably go in two directions: to 
the established typesetting firms 
(creating more business); and to the 
setting up of in-house publishing 
operations (resulting in less work for 
the professional typesetters). 


In-house typesetting 


Many firms already have the 
hardware required for setting up 
copy for publication. 

A practical, workable minimum is a 
32-bit computer (for example Macin- 
tosh Plus or PC AT with enhanced 
graphics) together with a suitable 
printer. Generally, a dot-matrix 
printer will be inadequate for this 
purpose (poor resolution and lack of 
inbuilt fonts matching those in the 
publishing software). A suitably set- 
up laser printer is really the bottom 
line. 

Software? Yes, there is desktop 
publishing software out there ready 
to use. Perhaps some of it is still a bit 
fragile, a bit limited, or fearsomely dif- 
ficult to learn. But it’s available and 
might suit a particular firm’s needs. 

Now, what about the staff to run it? 

Desktop publishing, even at its 
most straightforward, is more dif- 
ficult to master than word processing 
software — publishing programs offer 
vastly more features and options to 
be learned and integrated. It’s not 
just a matter of coping with the 
mechanics of the software; to be 
acceptable the final output has to 
look right graphically. 

Clearly there are many novice users 
of publishing software who haven't 
yet developed skill in presenting 
pleasing text and graphics. Typically 
we are seeing boxes and borders and 
shading all over the pages, borders 
too thick, type too large, overuse of 
emphasised type, and too many var- 
ieties of typeface used on one or 
matching pages. 

There’s a relatively fine line bet- 
ween having something look right or 
having it look a mess. Setting up a 
page for publication is a bit of art, and 
a big bit of skill and experience. 


My pick is that many companies 
will have difficulty in training and 
keeping staff who are proficient at 
publication work. Presently typeset- 
ters have a similar problem when the 
requirement is to create something 
suitable for the customer as com- 
pared with merely keyboarding a 
designer’s specifications. 

There may be a similar parallel with 
in-house printing. When cheap, tab- 
letop offset printing machines 
became available, some companies 
were persuaded to go into printing 
their own stationery. The result was 
that markedly inferior printing 
resulted. Today, only the really big 
firms continue successfully with in- 
house printing, and their equipment 
is aS sophisticated as would be found 
at commercial printing houses and 
runs full time. 


The compromise solution 


It may be found that many people 
do not need a full publishing program 
to produce the kind of copy they 
want. 

Perhaps the biggest breakthrough 
of all will be caused by the advent of 
the laser printer and the more sophis- 
ticated word processing programs 
which provide for the inclusion of 
graphics, different sizes and styles of 
font, precision line spacing and even 
the use of leaders (as found in Mic- 
rosoft Word, latest edition). 

Publication copy of a very accepta- 
ble standard could then be available 
using the skills of any competent 
word processing typist. It would then 
be more economic for specialised 
work to be contracted to professional 
typesetting firms. 

However, typesetters shouldn't 
get too excited about all the work that 
is going to come to them. I believe 
that the word processor/laser printer 
combination will enable some firms to 
do in-house what they presently send 
out to the typesetters. 


The last word? 


I’ve given a good deal of thought to 
the hardware I would find acceptable 
to run desktop publishing without 
actually going to equipment which is 
configured for and dedicated to 
typesetting. 

Now I think I know what I would 
opt for, at least as an interim solution, 
is the new Atari ST with detachable 
keyboard, up to 3Mb of internal mem- 
ory, good sized monitor, better screen 
resolution and higher speed than the 
Mac, standard inputs and outputs for 
everything, function keys, and way 
under the cost of any other 32-bit 
machine. 

Just one small problem. Where’s 
the sophisticated desktop publishing 
software for it? 
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What to look for in a laser printer 


by Don Sykes 


Marketing Manager, Hewlett-Packard (NZ) Limited 


It’s a simple enough checklist: you 
want a printer that will cost next to 
nothing, require no maintenance, last 
a lifetime and do everything short of 
hiring your next employee. And since 
everyone is clamouring for desktop 
publishing, you might as well get a 
laser printer. 

Given the above checklist and a 
healthy dose of reality, a laser printer 
may well address the needs of your 
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organisation and pave your entry into 
the desktop publishing market. 
Selecting the best laser printer is, of 
course, based on your particular pro- 
jected applications. However, there 
are some general guidelines that will 
make the process clearer and ulti- 
mately rewarding. 

Do you really need a laser printer? 
Is your need for top quality letters and 
memos, fast? Would you like to 
enhance your communications with 
charts, graphics and pictures? Are 
you looking to drastically reduce 
typesetting costs, dramatically cut 
production time and produce high 
quality documents with a creative 
appearance? 

If so, a laser printer is the answer 
for you. Laser printers can use virtu- 
ally any type of plain paper or com- 
pany letterhead and make changing 
paper quick and easy, but be aware 
that laser printers can’t handle multi- 
part forms or continuous feed paper. 

As you begin shopping for a laser 
printer, make sure the printer is com- 
patible with your PC and will support 
the software you're considering for 
the task. 


If you're just starting out in desktop 
publishing, know that a few type 
styles are good, more are better, buta 
whole lot more aren’t essential. A 
newsletter you’ve created with 14 
type styles and six sizes of letters is 
difficult to read and defeats your goal 
of a professional-looking publication. 

How many type styles do you 
need? How many type styles are 
available for the printer you’re con- 
sidering and how many can be 
printed on a single page? Are the type 
styles resident in the printer’s perma- 
nent memory or on plug-in font car- 
tridges? 

If you are planning to use graphics 
in your documents, remember that 
graphics require a lot more of the 
laser printer’s memory than plain 
text. Plan for this in your printer selec- 
tion. Get at least 500 500kb of RAM. If 
you can get 1Mb or more, do it. Also, 
check to make sure the printer can be 
upgraded with additional memory. 
As you become more sophisticated 
and creative with your applications 
(and you will!), you’ll need this extra 
memory. 

Important issues for laser printers 
are speed and resolution. Most per- 
sonal laser printers print text at arate 
of about eight pages per minute, this 
speed being slowed when graphics 
are being printed. Check on the 
printer’s speed when printing charts, 


graphs and illustrations. Most laser 
printers have a resolution of 300 dots 
per inch (dpi). Resolution for graphics 
may vary, depending on the percen- 
tage of the page covered by the 
graphic, so look at the varying dpi/ 
graphics ratios and results to make 
sure your needs are met. 

Where will you put it? When print- 
ing, most laser printers emit only a 
soft hum, versus the ratchety clack- 
ing of a daisy wheel or pin printer. It’s 
not necessary to position the printer 
away from phones and conversation 
areas. Is there room on your desk, 
table or computer centre for a printer 
that needs a space approximately 16 
inches by 20 inches? If this is a prob- 
lem, know that laser printers work 
great in a shared environment — that 
is, several users and several PCs can 
all tap into the same printer. . 

Maintenance is a factor on laser 
printers. It’s more like taking care ofa 
copier than an impact printer. Toner 
cartridges usually are replaced at 
approximately every 3,000 pages. 
This is about the only maintenance 
you'll have to do and you'll never get 
your hands dirty winding ina stub- 
born, ink-soaked ribbon. 

After you’ve looked at all the 
printer’s features, look at what the 
manufacturer is offering in the war- 
ranty and long-term support. Check 
the specifics of the service contract 
and ask the salesperson or dealer to 
put you in touch with one or two 
experienced users of the printer 
you're considering. 

Make sure you're buying a laser 
printer from a manufacturer that wiil 
be able to provide long-term service 
and support. Will the firm still be 
around in five years? How many ser- 
vice centres does the company have 
and where's the closest one? Is on- 
site service readily available? Is there 
a long wait for it? Is there an extra 


charge? If you ever need technical 


assistance or repair service, you want 
to be sure it’s going to be available. 

As you look at laser printers, know 
that they’re the most exciting, crea- 
tive and flexible addition the compu- 
ter market has seen in several years. 
The technology will continue to 
evolve, so take care to match your 
evolving needs to the market and 
your investment. 

Read the reviews in the computer 
magazines, try different models in 
computer stores and investigate 
what businesses similar to yours are 
using. Enjoy the challenge and get 
ready for great results. 
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Micronews 


New scientific calculator 





Hewlett-Packard describes its new HP-28C range as the next generation of 
scientific calculators, believed to be the first capable of doing symbolic 
mathematics. Its four-line 23-character LCD display and separate alpha and 
numeric keyboards allow a new range of problems to be solved using a cal- 
culator, and it comes with 128kb ROM and optional printer, with communica- 


tion between the two by infrared beam. 


Voltage surge 
protection 


With a response time of 10 
nanoseconds, a British surge protec- 
tion device is the ultimate in easy 
installation — its three-pin plug con- 
struction allows it to be inserted into 
a socket to provide sharp end protec- 
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tion to equipment plugged into the 
adjacent socket. 

The Bowthorpe Button will also 
provide both positive and negative 
surge protection to other equipment 
connected to positions in the same 
multi-gang socket. It limits surges to 
a peak within the figure accepted by 
electronic equipment manufacturers 
and automatically resets after opera- 
tion. 


@ NORTH CITY COMPUTERS @ 
Auckland's North Shore Apple Dealer 


for 


Desktop Publishing Systems and Services 


130 Kitchener Rd, Milford. Ph 495-560 


Powerful new 
portable 


Announced at the end of February 
was Compaq’s latest desktop compu- 
ter, the Portable III which, with its 
12MHz 80286 chip, is faster than 
other IBM PC-AT compatibles and 
second only to the new generation of 
80386-based machines. 

At the Auckland launching (which 
demonstrated that video has some 
way to go before it can match the 
resolution of movie film), Compaq 
Australia’s managing director Ian 
Penman claimed the new portable 
was technologically far ahead of it is 
competitors. 

The 40Mb hard disk model had an 
average access time of less than 30 
milliseconds, less than a third of the 
AT’s, while the RAM of up to 6.6Mb 
(standard 640kb) would allow users 
to run the largest spreadsheets. 

“It is not a casual user’s machine,” 
said Penman. “It’s expensive.” 

Mains-powered, the Portable III 
has a gas-plasma screen adjustable 
for tilt, full-size 84-key detachable 
keyboard, and standard 5.25 inch 
floppy and hard disk drive of 20 or 
40Mb. A snap-on expansion unit 
includes two full-size 8/16 bit slots for 
LAN and mainframe links, and the 
whole unit measures 24.9 x 40.6 x 
19.8cm and weighs 9.1kg. 


Drift northwards 


Another company to move out of 
the provinces into metropolitan 
Auckland is Chevron Software, which 
moved its staff and head office from 
Tauranga at the beginning of March. 

“We felt it was appropriate to 
move,” says administration manager 
Kim Redstall. “Our biggest market is 
the Auckland area, with 58 per cent to 
date.” 

Chevron’s general manager is 
David Anstice and technical manager 
Andrew Simmonds. The main pro- 
duct continues to be the Charter 
series of accounting software. 


Another step 


in the evolution of banking 


ust what is this new trading system known as EFTPOS? Is it, as some 


motorists have thought, a sort of engine oil additive? Does nearly every- 


body, or 292 out of 300 innocent bystanders recently polled in a Hamilton 


street, greet it with blank looks? And is it something out of science fiction, the 
beginning of the long-forecast cashless society? 


The reality of EFTPOS, or electronic 
funds transfer at point of sale, is more 
of the trend in currency trading, from 
cold cash through cheques and, more 
recently, plastic credit cards. Cash, or 
at least coinage, has been around for 
a couple of thousand years and the 
other systems rather less, although 
none has been supplanted in the 
course of the evolution of banking. 

It is, quite simply, a means of mak- 
ing use of the real-time capabilities of 
the modern computer and communi- 
cations equipment to transfer funds 
from the buyer’s bank account to the 
seller’s, at the point of sale and on 
that day. And it differs from the credit 
card arrangement, where the buyer 
still has the use of the amount of that 
transaction for a set period (credit), in 
being a debit system where funds are 
deducted immediately from _ the 
cardholder’s account. 

To confuse the issue, however, is 
an announcement from the NZ Ban- 
kers’ Association that access to 
EFTPOS is available to all the four 
trading banks’ credit card holders, a 
card-base of some 2.3 million spread 
among the people of New Zealand. 
Cardholders now have the choice of 
payment from the debit card, with 
same-day debiting but online control 
of spending against funds in the 
account; through the charge card 
with monthly repayment; to the cre- 
dit card which offers a free credit 
period and the facility to spread 
repayments over an extended time. 

“This is a big step forward for both 
consumer and retailer convenience,” 
says Bob McCay, Bankers’ Associa- 
tion chairman. “It is a natural prog- 
ression towards the trading banks 
providing retailers with their ideal of 
access to all types of cards through a 
single retailer terminal. Having 
proved the system with our own 
cards, we have commenced market- 
ing open access through our system 
to other card issuers.” 

But the trading banks weren't the 
first with the system. As long ago as 
1984 the Trustee Banks pioneered a 
trial scheme with Shell Oil at two 
Auckland service stations, and today 
it covers virtually the whole country 
through the Cashline system. Before 
their merger into Trustbank (from 
which a number of Trustee Banks 


Cashline at work in an Auckland supermarket. 


have since withdrawn), the _ indi- 
vidual banks established an elec- 
tronic banking authority to work on 
the introduction of the new technol- 
ogy. Cashline equipment is now 
installed in a large number of super- 
markets and service stations, with 
customers choosing whether to pay 
from cheque or savings account, and 
also having the option of drawing out 
cash at the same time as they buy 
goods. 


Neutral 


Cashline is being promoted as a 
system available to everybody in a 
neutral manner, running on the Post 
Office packet-switch-based technol- 
ogy. “We believe that retailers wanta 
terminal sitting on their counter that 
can process any of the acceptable 
debit or credit cards on the market,” 
states Don Brash, Trustbank inanag- 
ing director. 

“It is a basic principle of our opera- 
tion that we actively promote this 









concept. We hope that ultimately we 
will achieve.a-national EFTPOS sys- 
tem that is dominated by no institu- 
tional clique and is simply a means to 
provide retailers with a straightfor- 
ward guaranteed payment sales 
mechanism. 

“At the same time the system must 
provide financial institutions with a 
secure and economic method of 
transferring funds from a customer to 
a retailer.” 

Cashline national co-ordinator Ray 
O’Connor says the methods being 
used by the banks and Post Office 
Telecoms are at the forefront of 
worldwide technological advances. 
“There has been a large amount of 
technology pioneering in this project 
for both the Post Office and Cashline 
partners. We have worked together 
closely to achieve this first for New 
Zealand, and substantial resources 
will be required to maintain a 24- 
hour, seven days a week service to 
what will ultimately be thousands of 
retail users.” 

He sees the system having a place 
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initially in supermarkets, restaurants, 
fast-food outlets, liquor _ stores, 
department stores, chemist and book 
shops, service stations and other out- 
lets where the turnover or the value 
of purchases is relatively high. An 
attraction to retailers is the reduction 
of bad cheques, savings on cheque 
clearance fees and less need to hold 
large sums of money. Record keeping 
also improves with Cashline’s daily 
printout of transactions. 


Hardware 


The hardware side is optimistic, 
with suppliers talking about EFTPOS 
being “ready to boom”. Unisys, the 
merged Burroughs/Sperry company, 
is well placed in the market with its 
terminals and reports having sold 
some $2 million worth in the most 
recent month. Both the trading bank 
and Trustbank systems are being 
supplied, with the Bank of New Zea- 
land in conjunction with Group Ren- 
tals the first rental company to enter 
the field. 

Unisys’ EF1820 units, recently 
released, have the facility to read 
both the standard magnetic stripe 
and “smart” progriammed cards, 
which have a built-in chip containing 
information on the cardholder and 
account. The manufacturing of termi- 
nals has just started in Australia for 


If it 
worked 
once, 
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aBXL is a trademark of WORDTECH SYSTEMS. 
aBASEIII+ is a trademark of Ashton-Tate, Inc. 
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the local market, ,and a smart card 
pilot scheme will be run in New Zea- 
land later this year. 

According to Peter Helms, market- 
ing manager of Unisys’ financial mar- 
keting division, EFTPOS has passed 
well beyond its pilot phase and is now 
in a period of marketing consolidation 
as banks promote its benefits. 


Record keeping also 
improves with Cashline’s 
daily printout of 
transactions 


“We are now entering the phase of 
rapid growth,” he says. “The same 
cycle happened with automatic teller 
machines, where initially people felt 
there was no place for them and that 
the consumer would not accept the 
technology. In reality, people took to 
ATMs very readily and the race was 
on to capitalise on that market. 

“Now we have a large and expand- 
ing mass of consumers who are com- 
fortable with EFTPOS and in fact pre- 
ferit to writing cheques all the time.” 

New Zealanders are used to an effi- 
cient banking system, and the ever- 
quickening pace of life means that 
more time-saving devices are always 
welcomed. In the USA, Avis is testing 


The first Volkswagen was 
successful because it did 
everything other cars 
promised at less than half 
price. Using the same 
reasoning, we thought 
that most Popular 
Computer drivers would 
want dBASE for less than 
half price. 


Introducing dBXL. the 
dadBASEII+ superclone. 
At $375* it’s going to sell 
like a Volkswagen. 


dBXL is completely compatible 
with dBASE III+. It is powerful 
enough for the most sophisti- 
cated data management 
applications, yet offers ease of 
use for the inexperienced 
computer user. It completely 








* Price subject to GST. 


replaces dBASE III+, offering 
these advantages: 


e Ease of use: dBXL'S INTRO 


ComputerStore 
DIVISION OF ALBERTLAND ENTERPRISES LTD. 

PO Box 31-261, Auckland 9 

48 Kitchener Rd., Milford 

Phone (9) 499-458 Telex NZ 60963 


portable hand-held computer termi- 
nals which communicate to the main 
office machine via radio link, enabling 
rental cars to be checked in by cus- 
tomers while they're still in the park- 
ing lot. By the time they have 
unloaded their luggage, information 
on vehicle number, mileage and fuel 
has been transmitted to the terminal 
inside and communicated in turn to 
the main Avis computer in Garden 
City, New York, which sends the cus- 
tomer’s name back to the attendant 
for verification, and the completed 
rental agreement is printed out. 

The customer then has the option 
of boarding the_- shuttle bus 
immediately for the airline terminal or 
picking up a copy of the rental agree- 
ment at the desk. It’s ideal for those 
people who are habitually late for 
their airline connections. 

The possibilities in the whole field 
of EFTPOS are endless. 


“... the system must 
provide financial 
institutions with a secure 
and economic method of 
transferring funds from a 
customer to a retailer.” 







Economical Power: is less 
than one fourth the cost of 
dBASE III+ 

Fully dBASE III+ Compatible: 
for both files and commands. 
Unique On-Line Help System 










command does what dBASE 
III+ Assistant fails to do: it 
helps the new user get started. 
Windows: dBXL lets you open 
up to 99 windows in your 
application. 

Not copy protected 























Not EFT, but definitely POS 


At a time when EFTPOS systems 
are coming into vogue, a locally-pro- 
duced point-of-sale system has 
appeared on the market. Harvey Loc- 
kie, already well-known among phar- 
macists for his prescription program, 
has spent the past 18 months 
developing Checkout, a retail man- 
agement system intended initially for 
pharmacists but able to be adapted 
for most types of retail outlet. 

“The cost in interest and other fac- 
tors of having an unproductive item 
on the shelf is higher than it was a 
few years ago,” he points out. “You 
probably know your half-dozen most 
profitable items, but is that enough? 
Too often you lose sales by not carry- 
ing enough of your most profitable 
items, or you lose money by having 
too many of the slow movers.” 

He says that stock reduction should 
be “in the order of 10 to 15 per cent”, 
keeping levels to a minimum within 
the monthly invoice cycle. The 
automatic reordering, unlike most 
similar systems’, also takes into 
account the number of days to the 
end of the month, and instead of reor- 
dering to the optimum stock level, 
will take only enough to see through 


to the start of the next month’s nor- 
mal ordering cycle. 

In developing his system, Lockie 
kept in mind two major objectives. 
“Rule number one: nothing must ever 
stop the customer’s money from 
going into the till. Rule number two: it 
had to be as fast as a till for the 
number of keystrokes for entry — a 
total of six, five codes plus quantity.” 

Checkout is designed around the 
Commodore PC (“for continuity of 
supply and other factors”), sitting 
atop a cash drawer operated by the 
computer and with the usual range of 
printer, screen and cables for normal 
PC operation. Should a shop have 
more than one till, one can be set up 
as the master terminal with its hard 
disk containing the master file, ser- 
viced by up to 100 slave terminals, 
their floppy drives holding only infor- 
mation pertinent to their own sales. 
An optional arrangement might have 
the office PC entirely removed from 
any till but able to run the system as 
well as all the other normal retail bus- 
iness applications. 

“With a separate computer on each 
till, there’s less chance of things 
going wrong,” says Lockie. The pur- 


A 





suit of reliability through simplicity 
has also led to the method of data 
transfer between slave and master 
terminals — physical hand-delivery of 
floppy disks, eliminating intercon- 
necting cables and other links which 
can cause toruble. 


According to its designer, what 
sets Checkout apart from other retail 
management systems is its flexibility. 
A series of options, which can be 
changed at any time, allows such 
things as printing tax invoices, either 
automatically or on demand; sum- 
maries of cheques and credit card 
details; setting security levels for 
access to the program; and adjusting 
optimum stock levels for possible sea- 
sonal downturns. More than that, 
however, is its “learning” capability, 
so that reordering is suggested 
according to variations of sales pat- 
terns and not to preset limits. 

And it can even print out a GST 
invoice for the customer who has dis- 
covered the need for it only after the 
sale is completed, something no nor- 
mal accounting system ever has -to 
cope with. 
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FTPOS is here, it’s running well 

and growing in acceptance. The 
prophets of doom were wrong and 
their cries that EFTPOS is not needed 
can be remembered along with fam- 
ous one liners like “New Zealanders 
don’t want Saturday shopping, ATMs 
or hotel closing hours extended 
beyond 6.00 pm.” The new technol- 
ogy payment mechanism called 
EFTPOS is now set to become a most 
significant component in the informa- 
tion age. 

The current facilities offered by 
EFTPOS are simply debit access to 
savings or cheque account. Very soon 
credit access will be supported by 
EFTPOS, and with our already high 
national use of credit cards this will 
cause a boom in the use of the sys- 
tem. 

A pressing need exists to allow 
expansion of transaction interchange 
across the trustee and trading bank 
networks which will also include card 
transactions from other financial and 
non-financial institutions. The 
technology exists which would ena- 
ble such a system and in itself is 
nothing startling. The challenge is in 
reaching agreement among the vari- 
ous institutions on how to implement 
such a system. 

Having passed through the pilot 
phase of only a few EFTPOS termi- 
nals, and the consolidated phase 
where banks sign up major retailers, 
the next step will be the normalisa- 


tion phase of EFTPOS. Through the 
steady proliferation of EFTPOS and 
educational advertising, the use of 
cash and cheques will become seen 
as the less convenient alternatives to 
EFTPOS. Cash payment will imply 
that the transaction is sordid and sec- 
ret... like GST evasion. Making other 
customers wait as you fumble 
through the process of writing out a 
cheque will become uncool and old- 
fashioned. 

During the normalisation phase of 
EFTPOS the technology which deliv- 
ers the service will change little as far 
as the card holder and retailer are 
concerned. Devices in the short and 
medium term will continue as stand- 
alone units, although the security 
mechanisms (encrypting PIN pads) 
will start to show up on some elec- 
tronic cash registers. 

The next exciting phase of EFTPOS 
will begin with the introduction of 
“smart cards” or plastic cards witha 
variety of computer chips built into 
them. There are several existing 
intelligent card technologies availa- 
ble and currently operating overseas. 
In addition, various new card 
technologies are being invented and 
tested. The introduction of smart 


cards is the next generation of 
EFTPOS. 

The Burroughs, (now Unisys) 
EF1820 EFTPOS terminals’ are 


supplied from Ingeneco, the world’s 
leading manufacturer and designer of 


Where to now? 


by Peter Helms, 


Marketing manager, Unisys financial marketing division 


smart card terminals and one with 
which Unisys has aclose partnership. 
The terminals have the built-in capa- 
bility to operate smart cards, as they 
do overseas in several networks. 
When our customers are ready to 
implement smart cards, regardless of 
whether they want to use the French 
CP8 card or Japanese DiNippon or 
both, we have the technology and 
expertise to go ahead. 

Our thinking about the purpose of 
plastic cards becomes far more lateral 
as we consider the developing new 
technologies. Drexler or laser cards, 
for example, have a strip of the mate- 
rial which compact disks are made 
out of attached to them. On this 
medium a plastic card currently holds 
40mb of data which could also com- 
prise a detailed image of the card hol- 
der. 

We have become used to luggable 
computers and laptop computers, 
and associated with EFTPOS will 
come the super smart card computer. 
The Casio calculators which are the 
size and thickness of a ordinary 
magnetic card are probably very close 
to what we will all be carrying around 
in the future. Such a super smart card 
will be one’s EFTFPOS access, 
passport, key to the car, health 
records, accountant and possibly also 
a communicator — beam me up 
scotty! 

But are New Zealanders ready for 
this? 


USING CAD ON AN AT? ACCESS 31300 


YOU’D BETTER PRAY THAT YOUR COMPETITION HASN'T ALREADY 
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PC node for larger 


networks 


by Mark James 


198 


was, according to the marketing hype, supposed to be the “Year 
of the Network”. It didn’t happen, of course; although sales of 


networking hardware and software for microcomputers are rising, most people 
still find it more practical to share files by swapping diskettes. The main prob- 
lems with networks seem to be the high cost, sluggish performance, a lack of 
hardware or software standards, and the absence of network versions of popu- 


lar programs such as Lotus 1-2-3. 
Toward the end of last year, Digital 
Equipment Corporation (DEC) 
announced its long-rumoured VAX- 
mate computer, a reasonably IBM- 
compatible micro that attempts to 
address the problems of networking 
in a novel (and proprietary) way: by 
including much larger computers in 
the network. Digital is the manufac- 
turer of the VAX range of minicom- 
puters, and one of its strengths has 
been the ability to link VAXes into 
local-area networks and clusters, 
using DECnet running over Ethernet. 
The VAXmate is designed to be a mic- 
rocomputer node on DECnet. 


Physical description 


The VAXmate comes with its own 
high-resolution monochrome 
monitor, built integrally into the main 
unit, and a detachable keyboard. The 
screen can tilt vertically across an 
angle of 15 degrees (a nice touch gen- 
erally found only in integral LCD 
screens) but cannot swivel. The video 
controller can emulate several com- 


mon video modes (IBM CGA, EGA, | 


Hercules and DEC VT-220). To the 
right of the keyboard, mounted verti- 
cally, is a single floppy disk drive cap- 
able or reading and writing 360kb and 
1.2Mb MS-DOS diskettes, as well as 
Digital’s RX50 (400kb) diskettes. 

The keyboard and Digital’s three- 
button mouse attach to the right side 
of thé system unit; to the rear are the 
network port, one standard RS-232 
serial port, and another, non-stan- 
dard serial connection intended for 
Digital’s LA75 printer. No parallel 
port is available. 

Inside the system unit is an Intel 
80286 processor running at 8MHz, 
along with one megabyte of main 
RAM memory, the video, diskette and 
Ethernet controllers, and a calendar/ 
clock. An 80287 floating point chip is 
optional. There is no cooling fan; the 
entire unit is convection-cooled 
through ventilation slots on the top 
and sides of the monitor. This makes 


for a quiet office workstation, but the 
user must be wary of placing papers 
or other objects on top of the unit. 

The American version comes with 
an optional modem, but this will not 
be offered on the New Zealand model. 
According to Digital, Post Office type- 
approval regulations make this “im- 
practical”. 


The keyboard contains 105 keys 
laid out to resemble Digital’s VT-220 
line of video display terminals: 
twenty function keys across the top, 
and acursor and editing keypad sepa- 
rate from the numeric keys. (IBM 
adopted a similar layout for its “en- 
hanced” PC/AT keyboard.) The scan 
codes are compatible with those of 
the IBM PC, except that programs 
which themselves keep track of the 
Num-lock status can get confused, a 
common problem with AT-compati- 
ble keyboards. 

Apart from this one glitch, the 
keyboard is a pleasure to use. The 
full-travel keys have a nice firmness, 
and the F and J keys are dished for 
touch typists. Special keys are label- 
led with both their DEC VT-220 func- 
tion and (in blue) their IBM-compati- 
ble function. | 

The standard VAXmate configura- 
tion includes neither hard disk nor 
slots for expansion cards. Digital has 
promised both in an expansion box 
that sits underneath the main unit. 
Dubbed the “pizza box” by DEC- 
watchers because of its shape and 
perhaps its temperature, the expan- 
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The new Amstrad PC1512 
has taken a big bite out of 


computing’s Big Cheese. Already 


it’s become Britain’s top-selling 
P.C. And it’s done it in the two 
best possible ways. On perform- 
ance. And on price. 

For performance, the 
Amstrad PC more than matches 
up. Because, unlike other lesser- 
known compatibles, a‘‘Mouse’”’ is 
standard equipment. When used 
in conjunction with Amstrad’s 
GEM ‘“‘Paint”’ and GEM “‘Desktop”’ 
software, it allows you to draw 
full-colour diagrams and pictures 
with fingertip ease. 

And organising your files and 
discs becomes as easy as a Click 
of the finger. 

These programmes come as 


part of your Amstrad PC package. 





I'd like to know more about the incredible AMSTRAD. 


POST TO: Amstrad Computers Ltd., CPO Box 2353, Auckland, 


91 Great South Rd, Newmarket, Auckland. 


Along with MS-DOS 3.2 and 
DOS Plus operating systems, and 
BASIC 2—an amazingly powerful 
computer language that now 





combines windows, colour and 
sound to make programming 
trulya breeze. 





Amstra 
six new PC models to 
choose from. 

With options 
such as single or 
double floppy 
disc, high-capacity 20 megabyte 
hard disc, and high-resolution 





‘monitor in either monochrome 


or colour. 

After all that, you’d think the 
price of the new Amstrad PC’s is 
the big catch. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


Phone: 504-035 Auckland or Phone 883-121 Christchurch. 








But the amazing reality is that 
Amstrad PC’s start from only 
$2395 plus GST. And the top-of- 
the-range 20 megabyte systems 


-Amstrad Computers 


You’re up and running 


start at just $4135 plus GST. 
So an Amstrad PC is not just 
_affordable. It’s a Quality 
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Now see 
how it runs. 


No wonder it’s got the others on 
the run. 

To find out more about the 
new Amstrad PC 1512, clip this 
coupon now. Or call into your 
nearest dealer and see how it 
runs. 


The Amstrad P.C. 








PHONE 


AMSTRAD 3009 


ENTRY FORM 
AY Win $3,000 worth of computer gear. 


ERAMEWORK II Enter one of the three categories 
DOING MorE For You. __ listed below and win these great prizes:— 


A. “Most Interesting Use of Framework II.” 


WIN — $3,000 worth of computer gear from your Ashton Tate Dealer. Supply us 
with your disk and a printout showing your application. Accompany this with a 
letter explaining how this is your most interesting use of Framework II. 


B. “Most innovative FRED application.” 


WIN — $3,000 worth of computer gear from your Ashton Tate Dealer. Do as for 
category A above, and include a printed sample of the FRED frames. 


C. “What I’d do with Framework II if I had the chance.” 
WIN — A Full Framework II System and a one day training course. Take your 
entry form to an Ashton Tate Dealer and receive a free Framework II Sampler. 
Write in a maximum of 2,000 words how you would use the components of 
Framework II to create an application to do more for you. 


Entrants in categories A or B will receive their choice from the 
“Decision Maker Series for Framework II” absolutely free! 
Tick which Decision Maker Series you would like: 
Project Analysis 1 Financial Management 0 Decision Modelling O 


Fill-in the Entry Form details below, enclosing your Framework II Submission:— 
Name: sS—SCSCs‘(CSssSSSsSC Com parry NNameee: 


Address: —“‘“‘:‘“C;C;COC*CS™SCOCSCSCSCSCSCS*é@Pne: 





Send to:— Framework II “Doing More for You”, P.O. BOX 852, HAMILTON 
Entries close on August 31, 1987 and judging will be done by a panel of industry experts. 





1. How long have you been using personal or microcomputers? 

2. Including Ashton Tate Products, what other P.C. software do you 
currently use? 

3. Approximately how many employees are in your company? 

4. What is your occupation? 


Rules & Conditions 


1. Instructions on how to enter and prizes form part of these conditions of entry. 2. Entries close last mail 31 August, 1987. Winners will be notified by mail 
and their names published in ‘Bits & Bytes’ magazine October issue, 1987. 3. This is a game of skill and chance plays no part in determining the winner. Each 
entry in categories A, B and C will be individually judged in accordance with the stipulated criteria and instructions. The judging will be done by a panel of 
industry experts selected by the promoter. The judges’ decision will be final and no correspondence will be entered into. 4. The promoter is Ashton Tate (NZ) 

5. Categories A and B can only be entered by owners of Framework II. Category C may only be entered by non-owners. 
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sion unit contains a 2UMb hard disk 
and an AT-compatible bus with room 
for two long cards. Release of the box 
was delayed because of cooling prob- 
lems (like the main unit, the “pizza 
box” is convection-cooled), but is 
now readily available. 


Compatibility 


The VAXmate can boot from an 
ordinary MS-DOS or PC-DOS 3.1 
diskette, in which case it behaves 
much like a PC/AT clone. Programs 
like Lotus, Norton Utilities, Flight 
Simulator, video and music games 
run without problems, except for the 
Num-lock incompatibility mentioned 
above, while programs that require 
specific video characterstics (such as 
Flight Simulator) may require that the 
video mode be adjusted. The only 
program that I could not get to run 
was Sidekick, which told me that I 
was running an “unknown DOS ver- 
sion”, but this appears to have been 
an isolated and untypical occurrence. 
Multi-user systems can use the stan- 
dard serial port for an extra terminal, 
although the lack of a parallel printer 
port might present a problem for 
some systems. 

The VAXmate, however, is not 
really intended to be an AT clone. 


When booted with its “key diskette”, 
the computer comes up as a network 
node. The key diskette is nothing 
more than an MS-Net system with an 
elaborate AUTOEXEC.BAT that sets 
up a number of logical devices for the 
VAXmate on its network host 
machine. The VAXmate used for this 
review was attached to a MicroVAX II 
computer with three 7OMb hard 
disks; this was my network server 
(host), and I was its only “guest”. Up 
to 25 VAXmates may be served by 
one MicroVAX II, while many more 
may be attached to the larger VAX 
machines. One VAXmate with a hard 
disk may serve as host to up to four 
other VAXmates. 


The MS-Net configuration allows 
up to 14 logical devices to be used by 
MS-DOS programs. The _ review 
imachine had seven of these set up 
(see Table 1), including four that 
resided physically on the MicroVAX. 
All MS-DOS system programs and 
files were found on drive H:, except 
for COMMAND.COM and MS-Win- 
dows which were placed in a RAM 
disk (drive C:) for speed. 

From the VAXmate’s point of view, 
the four network drives H: through K: 
are simply devices containing MS- 
DOS files. In reality, however, each of 
the logical drives is assigned to a sub- 
directory on one of the MicroVAX 


disks, and the files are not MS-DOS 
files at all, but VMS ones. (VMS is the 
Digital-proprietary operating system 
for VAX computers.) 

It is the responsibility of the net- 
working software on the MicroVAX 
to make the VMS files look like MS- 
DOS ones, but there are limitations to 
this. The VMS filing system is much 
more complex than MS-DOS, with its 
simple device directories and file-allo- 
cation tables (FATs). Norton Utilities’ 
DT (disk test) program, when runona 
network device, gives an “Error read- 
ing FAT”, which is not surprising, 
since there isn’t one. The NU program 
dies horribly with a divide error 
whenever it tries to do anything ona 
network drive. When the XAXmate is 
running on the network it will not run 
some software on remote network 
resources, in particular CHKDSK, 
DISKCOPY, JOIN, LABEL, RECOVER, 
SUBST and SYS. In general, any 
attempt to load an absolute sector 
from a network drive will fail, 
although addressing files rather than 
devices should present no problems. 


At one point I was faced with zero 
free blocks on the J: drive. Ideleteda 
file of about 17kb, and did a DIR; still 
zero free blocks. I deleted another of 
50kb, and still no free space. Finally I 
deleted a one-megabyte database, 
and at last Ihad a megabyte free. The 


FUJI FILM 


FLOPPY DISK 
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lesson here is that the J: drive, being 
a VMS subdirectory, has a more elas- 
tic capacity than does your average 
MS-DOS device. 

One other compatibility issue will 
involve the expansion box, when it 
becomes available. The VAXmate 
includes, as standard equipment, 
some extra hardware not found on 
most PC-compatibles, such as the 
network controller and the _ serial 
printer port. These take up interrupt 
vectors and status registers some- 
where, which may conflict with those 
used by some add-on boards. There- 
fore boards that work in the IBM PC/ 
AT and its clones may not function 
properly in the VAXmate; it is best to 
try before you buy. 


File sharing and security 


The logical drives on the network 
host may be private to a single VAX- 
mate station, or shareable among 
several or all VAXmates. The MS-DOS 
system files on drive H: and the Win- 
dows files on I:, for example, are 
shared, which guarantees that all 
VAXmates networked to the same 
host are using the same verison of the 
shared programs. The startup proce- 
dure, which connects the _ logical 
drives to VMS subdirectories, will ask 
for a password if access to the sub- 
directory in question has been 
restricted. The system manager for 
the VAX host system is responsible 
for deciding which logical drives of 
which networked VAXmates will cor- 
respond to which VMS _ subdirec- 
tories, and whether these subdirec- 
tories are private or shared. 





The connection side of the VAXmate (on desk) and MicroVAX II. The cable from the VAXmate 


One of the most serious 
problems facing any 
network is file-transfer 
performance. 


As with most network systems, 
there is no inherent provision in the 
VAXmate implementation of DECnet 
for the regulation of multi-user access 
to files. However, the VAXmate sys- 
tem can take advantage of the fact 
that network files are really VMS 
files; and VMS, a multi-user system of 
long standing, has some inbuilt sec- 
urity features in its filing system. Per- 
mission to read, append to, change, or 
delete a file may be restricted to one 
person or to a group, or given to 
everyone. You need to get into VMSin 
order to set these file characteristics 
(the VAXmate provides’ terminal 
emulation software so that anyone 
may log onto the host VAX). This 
implies, again, that a VAXmate net- 
work needs someone with VMS sys- 
tem management skills. 

These security features apply to 
whole files only; there is no provision 
for record locking in networked 
databases. Some microcomputer 
database products have network ver- 
sions that cater for this need, but not 
all do. 


Network performance 


One of the most serious problems 
facing any network is file-transfer 
performance. If one computer seeks 
information that is resident on 
another, that information must be 


goes to the Desta station adaptor, from which the heavier transceiver cable connects to the 
DEQNA (Q-bus network adaptor) board within the MicroVAX. The other ports are all for terminals 


sent down the network wire. This 
involves five steps: 


1. The network software on the 
VAXmate must recognise that the 
program currently running has 
just requested data that are avail- 
able only from the server, andmust 
direct the network hardware to 
transmit a request for the informa- 
tion to the server. 

2. The network hardware must 
transmit the request to the server, 
taking care not to interfere with 
anything else going on in the net- 
work. 

3. The network server software on 
the host machine must recognise 
the request, find the relevant data 
and assemble it into a form suita- 
ble for transmission on the net- 
work. 

4. The network hardware on the host 
must send the data to the network 
hardware on the requesting sta- 
tion, taking care not to interfere 
with any other tasks that the net- 
work may be engaged in at the 
time. 

5. The network software on the 
requesting station must assemble 
the transmitted data into a form 
that looks, to the program, as if the 
data came from an ordinary MS- 
DOS device. ~ | 


Performance problems can arise at 
any of several points: the line trans- 
mission speed may be too slow; 
either the network hardware or the 
server software may be unable to 
cope well with conflicting requests 
from multiple stations; or the 
software for assembling and disas- 
sembling the transmitted data may 
be inefficient. 

Since I was lucky enough to have an 
entire MicroVAX II as a network 
server dedicated to my VAXmate 
alone, I cannot judge the efficiency of 
Digital’s network in multi-user situa- 
tions. I did, however, give the net- 
work a good single-user thrashing, 
comparing its performance in MS- 
DOS COPY and sequential and ran- 
dom sector access with similar opera- 
tions on a high-performance 40Mb 
hard disk. The results are sum- 
marised in Table 2. 


The most surprising statistic 
comes from the COPY of a 360kb file 
to and from a diskette. Copying froma 
network drive to the diskette is 
almost as fast as copying from a hard 
disk, but going in the other direction 
is considerably slower on the net- 
work. This indicates that Digital’s 
server software is optimised for 
downloading from the host, rather 
than uploading to it. This is good, 
since nearly all operations will 
involve some downloading (even run- 
ning MS-DOS programs — remember 
that they are all on the H: drive), but 
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VALUABLE 
DATA SAVED 
BY ANTI-STATIC 

DISK LINER! 


Static charges in offices around the world are wrecking valuable data every day. 

More than 1500 volts of static charge can be generated by a walk across a carpet. If you're 
carrying a normal floppy disk at the time, the charge goes instantaneously into the magnetic media. 

One floppy diskmaker has beaten the charges. 

Verbatim DataLife diskettes now have a patented liner 
called DataHold, which disperses static charges before they 
can penetrate to the data storage area of the disk. 

With this exclusive protective liner, plus their 
100% error free certification, Verbatim DataLife disks 
confidently guarantee to store and retrieve your 

most valuable data without 
incident for at Jeast a 


SNE human lifetime. 
> “A 


Re % Verbatim. 


“a ms” Word perfect. For life. 
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not many will need to upload. 


Kase of use 


Although it requires a VMS guru to 
set it up properly, once this is done, 
the VAXmate is very friendly to use. 
The key diskette used to boot the 
machine may, in fact, be used on any 
VAXmate on the network; the logical 
device assignments and the file sec- 
urity will be identical, so that a user 
may move from one work area to 
another with nothing except the key 
diskette. (The boot procedure may be 
placed on a hard disk instead of on the 
key diskette if desired.) 

Digital has included some very nice 
touches in the VAXmate design. For 
example, the “Compose” key, neces- 
sary for VT-220 emulation, has been 
moved out of the way. In its old loca- 
tion it could have been confused with 
the Alt key. The system can be 
rebooted either with the usual Ctrl/ 
Alt/Del combination, which performs 
a minimum of tests, or with Ctrl/Alt/ 
Home, which does a full configuration 
check and lists all peripherals known 
to that system. 

In addition to the usual MS-DOS 
programs and files, the VAXmate can 
run VMS programs through the termi- 
nal emulation facility. In addition, 
Digital plans to introduce a PC ver- 
sion of its All-in-One package, a user- 
friendly front end to the VMS operat- 
ing system. Although All-in-One has 
been criticised for its sluggish 
response times, it does shield the 
non-technical user from the com- 
mand-line interface of VMS. The PC 
version will include word processing 
and trans-network message switch- 
ing. 

Once hooked into DECnet, the 
VAXmate user is not limited to his or 
her own local area network. The 
server VAX may itself be networked 
to other VAXes with other local area 
networks attached, and may even be 
linked into an IBM mainframe compu- 
ter. This presents an interesting situ- 
ation: Digital has announced an add- 
on networking card for IBM PCs and 
compatibles that will give them the 
ability to link, ike VAXmates, into 
DECnet. This means that the IBM PC 
will finally have a network link to IBM 
mainframes — but it will be Digital and 
not IBM that will provide it. 

The VAXmate documentation does 
not go into much detail as to the pos- 
sibilities of its DECnet connection. 
There are two principal manuals: one 
describing Windows, terminal 
emulators, the desktop and paint 
programs; the other on MS-DOS, with 
a good error message summary and 
index. The manuals are well-pre- 
sented but a bit massive and 
intimidating to the new user. A smal- 
ler introductory booklet with getting- 


started tutorials would have been a 
good addition, while some informa- 
tion on VMS would also be useful, 
since a VAXmate user is likely to 
encounter that operating system at 
some point. 


Conclusions 


The VAXmate computer, although 
largely compatible with the IBM PC/ 
AT, is not suitable for use as a mere 


PC/AT clone, as many other such 
computers are both more compatible 
and less expensive. The VAXmate, as 
its name implies, is designed to work 
alongside Digital’s VAX computers. 
Its unique networking features make 
it the microcomputer of choice for 
those who wish to combine the fea- 
tures of MS-DOS and VMS. The VAX- 
mate should be considered by those 
Orgnisations that already have a 
VAX, or are considering acquiring 
one. 


TABLE I: VAXmate logical device assignments 


Location 


{ Floppy 
disk 


0 
0 
= 
QO 


RAM disk 
unused 


BA ee OP 
Q Fi 


& 
2 


{ unused 


Content 


“Key diskette” 


COMMAND.COM 
(VAXmate hard disks, tapes etc.) 


MS-DOS programs and files 
Microsoft Windows 

Shared applications 

Private files 

(Other network-based files) 





TABLE 2: Access times, network vs. hard disk 


Function 


COPY 360K file to diskette 
COPY 360K file from diskette 
Sequential access (reading of 


100 consecutive 4K blocks) 
Random access (100 4K blocks 
read randomly froma 
1-megabyte file) 


VAXmate J: drive 


21.9 sec 
38.0 sec 


8.36 sec 


10.34 sec 


40Mb hard disk 


18.8 sec 
17,0sec 


4.18sec 





5.22 sec 


Microcomputer summary 


Digital Equipment Corporation, U.S.A. 


Inbuilt 800x400 monochrome monitor; CGA, EGA, 


Hercules, ReGis support; choice of green or amber 


105 full-travel keys; separate cursor and editing keys; 


20 programmable function keys; enhanced AT (VT- 
200) layout; three-button mouse included 


Single-voice speaker (IBM-compatible) 
10MHz DECnet-compatible Ethernet port, including 


cables; IBM-compatible serial port; serial printer port 


MS-DOS, MS-Net, MS-Windows; Windows help, Paint 


and Calc programs; DECnet support software; VT-220 


2 megabytes expansion RAM ($3744 plus GST) 
Expansion box with 20-megabyte hard disk, power 
supply and two long card slots ($4271 plus GST) 


Name VAXmate 
Manufacturer 
Microprocessor Intel 80286 
Clock speed 8 MHz 
ROM 64Kb: IBM PC/AT-compatible BIOS 
RAM 1Mb 
Disk drives Single 1.2 Mb floppy 
Video 
display 
Keyboard 
Sound 
Communications 
Operating system MS-DOS3.1, MS-Net 
Languages All MS-DOS languages 
Bundled software 
terminal emulation 
Options 80287 math chip ($1170 plus GST) 
Price Basic model $8880 plus GST 
Ratings (5 highest) 


Documentation 3; ease of use 5; expansion 3; connect- 


ability 5; support 4; value for money 4. 


Review machine supplied by Digital Equipment Corp (New Zealand) Ltd. 
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LLL 


This Lotus driver has been exploring the user interface to the full for some years. 


Let’s go for full disclosure, right up 
front. At work, I use The Twin, 
Mosaic. Software’s excellent spread- 
sheet program that does everything 
that Lotus 1-2-3 does and more. (I 
don’t use VP Planner, another 1-2-3 
clone that Lotus Development Corp. 
has attacked in court.) 

So I guess that makes me a less- 
than-disinterested critic of the Lotus 
lawsuits announced recently. But I 
didn’t choose The Twin or pay for it 
(my employer did). If I had, I’d have 
chosen SuperCalc, which I learned on 
my late, lamented Osborne computer. 
It’s a lot better than 1-2-3 and even 
better than The Twin, albeit more 
expensive. 

Lotus says I’m a miscreant, and 
maybe an unindicted co-conspirator 
in the crimes of the software clones. 
That judgment, it appears, is made 
solely on the basis that The Twin and 
VP Planner look like 1-2-3. It’s the 
“look and feel” argument, and one I 
think is particularly specious and 
intellectually bankrupt. 

1-2-3 looks like SuperCalc, with 
only insignificant differences. And 
SuperCalc looks like VisiCalc. Visi- 
Calc looks like the ledger paper I used 
to use in the days when Wylbur wasa 


hot-shot editor and the closest thing I 
had to a personal computer was a 
communicating mag card selectric 
typewriter talking to an IBM 360. 

So what? Should the ledger paper 
manufacturers sue Lotus? From a 
computer user’s perspective, these 
look and feel suits are dangerous and 
mischievous in the extreme. I’ve said 
it before, and, alas, I suspect I’ll be 
saying it again: a standard user inter- 
face is in all our (even Lotus’) 
interests. 

I can get into an old Volkswagen 
beetle, or a new Ferrari Testarossa 
(pant, pant), and drive either beast. 
Why? Because, despite some trivial 
differences, the “user interface” is 
the same. The look and feel are 
enough alike so that I can drive either. 

It’s not that either machine goes 
out of its way to make life easy for me. 
It might be easier to drive the VW if 
the accelerator were on the rim of the 
steering wheel and the clutch on the 
left door panel. But that isn’t the way 
the worldwide auto industry does it. 
They have standards. The right pedal 
is the gas, the left is the clutch and 
the brake is in the middle. That stan- 
dard even holds in England, where 
the driver sits on the right. 


DM/PL firmware 


Model 595 — Aé4 size plots 


Model 695 — A4 & A plots 

4 pens — 4 colours 

Type: A synchronous serial RS232C 

Buffer: 256 bytes 

Byte format: 7 data bits, 1 parity bit 
(selectable), 2 stop bits 


Baud rate: 300, 1200, 2400, 9600 
Speed: 3 ips. axial 
Resolution: .001”, .005”, 

Imm, .025mm 
Software Smart 
Easy to use, operate, install 


HoewSGOnmbn cui 


“the recorder company’? . 


FOR COST 
EFFECTIVE 


Recording Plotting: 
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Back off, 
Lotus 


by Ken Maize 
Nobody really questions this 
arrangement, or suggests’. that 


because Ford (or whoever) first 
figured out this layout, that all sub- 
sequent similar configurations were 
patent or copyright violations. In fact, 
the auto industry would be devas- 
tated by the Tower of Babel that 
exists in microcomputer software. 
Fewer cars would be sold if each car 
had a different user interface. 

In cars, the essence of user friendly 
is user familiar. And that’s what 
grabs me about the recent Lotus suit, 
not to mention other recent suits 
brought in computerland (oops, is 
that a trademark?). As near as I can 
tell from the information distributed 
so far, Lotus does not allege that 
either Paperback or Mosaic stole the 
code to 1-2-3. Nor does Lotus publicly 
dispute that both VP Planner and 
Mosaic do some things better than 1- 
2-3. For example, VP Planner can 
access database files directly, while 
1-2-3 can’t, according to Paperback 
Software’s Adam Osborne. Mosaic 
has much better graphics routines, as 
I can testify. 

The beef that Lotus has taken to 
the courts is that the other products 
are similar enough to 1-2-3 that the 
same consumer can effectively use all 
three. So to prevent others from hon- 
estry competing against it, Lotus is 
prepared to punish the consumer. I 
hope the consumer will strike back, 
by punishing Lotus in the mar- 
ketplace. 

Lotus’s litigiousness appears to me 
to be part of a dual strategy for the 
Massachusetts software house, 
which has faced an erosion of the 
market for its major product, 1-2-3. 
The second part of the strategy is to 
bring out a whole bunch of slick new 
products — HAL, Metro and Manu- 
script among them -— that work 
smoothly with 1-2-3. 

It’s the second course of action that 
will truly lead Lotus toward continu- 
ing growth and prosperity. The first 
course of action — taking its com- 
petitors to court — will ultimately 
prove to be a dead end. I hope Lotus 
will see the light and drop its nui- 
sance suits. Should it fail to do so, I 
hope Mosaic and Paperback hang 
tough and refuse to make some sort of 
back-room compromise that finesses 
the look and feel issue and doesn’t 
settle it definitively. 


Ken Maize is Newsbytes East bureau chief. 


A little working 
piece of the future 


The BBC Domesday Project has been hailed as the 
— thing since its predecessor 900 years ago. Pip 
orer examines its usefulness in the New Zealand con- 

text, and asks about the potential of a similar local pro- 


ject. 


fey I write this Iam sitting amidst lush Coromandel bush in the homestead 
of Waiwurrie Farm, four miles up the shingle 309 Road. After a day’s field 
work researching I am sitting at a table using an optical disk system to stroll 
around my childhood haunts on the Isle of Wight, in England. As chance would 
have it Ican even look at a picture of the street where I was brought up. At my 
fingertips lie over 20,000 maps, tens of thousands of photographs and hun- 
dreds of megabytes of computer-readable information. Domesday systems 


have arrived in New Zealand. 


A preview of what Domesday 
entails was given in a report from the 
UK published in Bits & Bytes last Sep- 
tember. To recap very briefly, the 
Domesday Project creates a desk-top 
information system featuring compu- 
ter and video technology and enorm- 
ous amounts of statistical informa- 
tion, maps and images on two twelve- 
inch video disks. The computer hand- 
les access to data on the disks, often 
using the ability to superimpose its 
output onto a background of video 
imagery. The player handles the syn- 
chronisation of the two _ screen 
images and recalls the video and data 
from the disks. 

One disk contains images on a vari- 
ety of topics, plus statistical and fac- 
tual information that can be recalled, 
read, graphed or mapped. This infor- 
mation was largely gleaned from var- 
ious official data sources that agreed 
to provide material for the project. 
Information can be called up through 
a hierarchical menu, by typing in key 
words or by strolling through a ‘gal- 
lery’, literally an art gallery of UK life 
where every picture, if pointed to 
with the mouse, reveals a whole array 
of imagery. You can even ‘walk’ out of 
different doors of the gallery into 
simulated walks of Brecon town, a 
typical farm, a semi-detached house 
(that just might have been Jerry and 
Margot’s before they moved in next 
to Tom and Barbara), or a walk ona 
Dorset beach. 

On the other disk lies a complete 
map coverage of the UK at different 
mapping scales, integrated with 
imagery and data collected from a 
nationwide popular survey that 
involved over a million people (the 
majority being school children). The 
maps provide a reference frame from 
which photos and text can be recal- 
led. Point at an area, zeroinonatown 
and then select Photos from the menu 
to see pictures of the area. 


The prototype systems available 
for inspection in April 1986 looked 
impressive. Many sceptics, however, 
claimed that the final product would 
never match the mock-up prototypes. 
Questions also remained about just 
how much of the data and imagery on 
the disk would actually be further 
accessible for people to use in their 
own analyses and programs. 

The full systems were launched in 
the UK on 25 November 1986 and one 
arrived in New Zealand 10 days later. 
Happily the systems live up to their 
promises. They are exciting for what 
they offer, they are exciting for what 
can be developed from them, and 
they are exciting because they are a 
major step into a new publishing 
future. 


Significant and complex 


One has to start by saying that this 
is a very significant product to 
review. It is also a very complex one. 
The system that I have to review is 
the Domesday system first released 
by the BBC. In one regard this is a 
single product, but the hardware 
forms the BBC’s Advanced Interac- 
tive Video system (AIV), which has 
applications in education and train- 
ing far beyond the Domesday project 
itself. 

In turn the AIV is made up of three 
components, which have their own 
strengths and weaknesses. The most 
important are a modified BBC Master 
series micro and a Philips laservision 
video disk player badged as the BBC 
LV-ROM. The player is the major 
technical innovation. It is an optical 
disk reader that combines the digital 
storage capacity of CD-ROM systems 
with the still-frame and animation 
capabilities of conventional video- 
disk. Philips developed this at great 
cost (only Sony has so far advertised 


any similar product). The micro is 
from Acorn, who has crafted video 
control, a videodisk filing system 
(VFS) and a fashionable SCSI inter- 
face onto a BBC Master 128. Acorn 
has also added a user interface driven 
by avery positive trackerball, givinga 
similar effect to a mouse but requiring 
less desk space. 

The Domesday Project’s triumph, 
and the reason such a dramatic 
development happened first in the 
UK and not Japan or USA, is that it 
manages to put new information- 
storage hardware alongside a data 
source of suitable size. The two disks 
can contain over 200,000 images, plus 
over a gigabyte of digital data and 
programs. The problem with creating 
a useful product with such technol- 
ogy is as much how to assemble 
enough usable data at low cost as itis 
to handle the great volumes of data 
for the user. The involvement of the 
BBC and the 900th anniversary of the 
original Domesday provided enough 
momentum to allow a critical mass of 
general interest data to be assembled 
in this case. Creating further routine 
data sets of such size remains a major 
challenge. 

Given the achievement of assembl- 
ing the data, what surprises, for good 
or bad, does the actual system offer? 
The browsing interface, the way of 
moving around among so much data, 
is good in places, less so in others. Its 
basics can certainly be learnt very 
quickly and by experimentation, 





since almost everything is achieved 
by menus and pointing. The map 
interface works well on the commun- 
ity disk. Locating places and working 
with the maps, text and photos is 
very intuitively done through simple 
on-screen menus. 

The gallery approach on the 
national disk is less satisfactory, and 
can lose the first-time user. Partly this 
is because the floor plan of the gallery 
is rather avant garde (sort of linked 
hexagons) which would make navi- 
gation difficult even in the real world. 
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Value is what the 1985 SOA National “Architecture 19 September 1986 
Seminar in Atlanta is about — and it's has u's own 
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Seattle Architectural 
Gallery, through 
January 12. 
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Interiors, Exteriors 
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Dear Greg 





5 : Enclosed for your review is the 1986 4th quarter competitive advertising 
Master Architect survey for major snack and specialty food brands. 


You'll find it all — plus a convention 


schedule that lets you see it all— at oe 5 - ae om re 
the 1985 SOA Display of New The man featured in this month's 


Products and Design issue may well be one of Van- Competitive spending during quarter 3 was marked by one exceptional 


couver’s best kept secrets. You occurrence (or)lack of, as the case may be): the virtual absence of spending 
may not know his face, but if you by Corn Dip Chips’ major competitor, Snacker Crackers. 
live in Vancouver you know his 
work — that is, if you've ever As we have discussed, the Agency believes that this hiatus was due to a 
’ visited Simon Fraser University, planned 4th quarter re-launch by Snacker Crackers. We believe the brand 
The Museum of Anthropology, is now in the middle of a complete product reformulation and subsequent re- 
wv Robson Square/The Law Courts, introduction, and that they are consolidating their ad spending to fund a 
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Once you have had a chance to review the attached summary, please call to 
discuss next steps. I look forward to your comments. 





Best regards, 





KJS:clm 
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Financial Report 


The Watermill Restaurants, Inc. 


1984 Year in Review 


The Twain Marsh Project 
Investment Proposal 





HE WATERMILL 
ORESTAURAN TE 
Ca 









Introducing... 


ca ERR NS OTN RETTIG TTA WS 


COSTS AND EXPENSES 
Cost of Sales 65,035 


Operating, G &A (see Note 1) 36,400 
Interest (long-term) 226 
661 


) 


(Dollars in thousands, except per share amounts 








Prime Development is pleased to anmounce the largest project ever undertaken by the 
company - the Twain Marsh Project. Over 5 years of company-funded research has 
gone into the engineering and design of this modem) business park. Now, with full 
federal. stave and local government approval, Prime Development Co. is ready to solicit 
Investors for What could become the best hand deal of the century 










Unparalleled profitability 





Naturally, we wouldn't be undertaking a project of this scope if we didn't expect 1 to 
return an unparalleled profit to our investors, The company anticipates that after 
completion, the project will break even in 2 years. and that investors can expect an 
annualized yield of over 18 after tares 


How can Prime Development offer such an auractive return on your equity? Automated 
cost control, for one, The tollowing chart outlines the disbursement of operating income 
note the unusually large cash reserve. [ts justone way Prime Development manages sour 
Investment better than any other development company in the nation 





Disbursement of Operating Income 





Net Income Dec 17.46 Total Sales Dee 2 154 


(In millions of dollars) (In millions of dollars) Sept 





Note 1 Six restaurants owned by others, including the restaurants, the Company receives 35% of the 

certain directors and officers of the Company, are restaurants’ net operating income as defined in the 

managed by the Company under contracts entered agreements. The Company compensates the res 
use ot fabor resources and modem: construction methods are just twaon into in fiscai year 1972 As consderation for managing taurant managers Out of its managenent fees 


mics Obhow Prime Development gets the most building forthe mvestors dolhar 
t ’ ¢ 


This document was created using th oe Apple LaserWinter and Mac Draw 
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Anyone who writes reports, compiles 
newsletters, or sends out standard letters is in the 
publishing business. 

And you don’t need to be Rupert Murdoch to 
discover that trying to publish even a moderate 
flow of paper is not without its complications. 

Now Apple Macintosh, the computer that 
uncomplicated business computing is 
uncomplicating business publishing. Apple call it 
Desktop Publishing. And it’s receiving rave reviews. 

To use it, all you need is half an hour to learn, 
and enough imagination to make use of the whole 
host of options Apple Macintosh gives you to create 
your own professional document. 

You are in control with Desktop Publishing on 
Apple Macintosh. Words and figures can be set in a 
wide variety of typefaces and sizes. Use Macintosh’s 
unique point and click “‘mouse’’ technology to 
assemble charts, even draw diagrams. 


tson Macintosh. 


Move your words about to fit around your charts 
and diagrams. If you don't like the words, or 
you ve changed your mind on the typeface, alter 
them at the click of a button using the’’mouse’’. 

And because you’ve checked all your work on 
Apple Macintosh before you print, you print only as 
many copies as you need. So when you've done 
creating, and you're satisfied with the result, print it. 

The Apple LaserWriter printer will churn out 
high quality copies faster than you can say ‘Xerox’ 
— and a lot quieter. 

If a particular job demands typesetting, simply 
send your finished job on the disk to a Desktop 
Publishing Service and they will run it out on their 
Linotronic typesetting equipment. | 

Only Apple could have conceived such a brilliantly 
simple, efficient, economical business publishing 
system. 

Get a glowing report from your local Apple Dealer. 






acintosn 


Desktop Publishing | 


CA 5578 











This is helped by being able to call up 
a floor plan with an updated ‘you are 
here’ arrow, but what is missing here 
is the facility to point to a place and 
say ‘take me there’. 

This omission is not typical of the 
help facilities, though. These include 
the usual context dependent text 
screens which provide information on 
how to do a particular operation or 
what a particular piece of information 
might mean. In addition there is a 
Demo option. When selected, this 
brings up a video demonstration of 
what you are trying to achieve, com- 
plete with sound and movement. The 
examples of these I have sampled 
were quite excellent. 


Hasily achieved 


A big question mark for many 
potential users was how much the 
laser disk would be a closed system, 
and how much it would allow access 
to its contents. The final product 
should satisfy many of the doubters. 
On the BBC Master version the integ- 
ration of laser disk and normal micro 
functions is very easily achieved. This 
is potentially a very useful feature of 
the system and deserves some 
amplification. 

The videodisk player has two func- 
tions. One is to control video imagery, 
which requires control functions very 
similar to a video tape recorder (with 
the addition of fast, random access 
finds by frame number and variable 
mixing of the two video sources, 
micro and video). The other is to 
download digital data from one of the 
audio tracks, for which a special Disk 
Operating System is needed. The 
player itself contains a Z-80 chip to 
manage most of this, and allow some 
local programming of control. For any 
command the external micro sends a 
particular command to the player, 
which actions it and if necessary 
returns information to the micro, 
using RS232 or SCSI ports. Of course 
all this makes it theoretically possible 
to interface the player with other mic- 
ros. 

Acorn’s micros have always had a 
very strong capability to work simul- 
taneously with different filing sys- 
tems. It is therefore not surprising 
that the operation of the videodisk 
link is particularly easy from the Mas- 
ter 128, which has been augmented 
by additional ROM features. 

One provides direct access to con- 
trol the video display from any lan- 
guage that accesses the normal com- 
mand line interpreter (commands 
starting with *). The other is a Video 
Filing System (VFS), which can be 
switched in and out of use just like 
DFS, ADFS or the network filing sys- 
tem and provides identical syntax. 
Thus the files on the laser disk can be 
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catalogued with *CAT, a byte can be 
read from a BASIC program with 
BGET#, or a program CHAINed just 
as if from floppy disk. 

This design does not mean anyone 
can rip straight into all the Domesday 
data, since much of it is compacted 
and some is in protected files. With- 
out additional information this mate- 
rial will remain unusable. 

However, a great deal of the textual 
material (and potentially much else) 
can be assessed. This is exciting 
news for program developers, and a 
nice surprise for other users is that 
data and text can be downloaded 
from the laser disk onto floppy in a 
standard file format while using 
Domesday. The user can then load 
this material up into a word proces- 
sor, analytical program or spread- 
sheet (if it has a simple parsing facil- 
ity). Video images cannot be so easily 
captured (although a video printer 
could do it for you). 

Allin all the player, and its integra- 
tion with the BBC Master, are very 
impressive. It will be interesting to 
see how this integration carries 
through to machines from other man- 
ufacturers as these emerge. With the 
Acorn version the AIV system itself 
provides a very elegant and robust 
interactive video system for use with 
normal video disks. 


ond or two as the prototype systems 
suggested? Would you be able to 
move almost instantaneously from 
map to map? Many doubted it, but 
the actual system behaviour gets 
pretty close. 

The recall times for various opera- 
tions give some idea of the system 
capabilities. Give a feature name from 
the quarter of a million available and, 
if it is a unique name, the correct map 
with the feature highlighted appears 
within eight seconds. If there are sev- 
eral places with the same name you 
get a list to choose from. What if you 
require to see any photos or texts ona 
particular topic? I tried ‘Castles and 
Forts’, and it took 18 seconds to sort 
out the options and 14 to display the 
first 100 of 700 items. You need help? 
It takes about six or eight seconds to 
come. Of course the actual delay will 
depend on the relative position of the 
images accessed and the data. 

On the national disk queries 
through the Find option work quite 
rapidly. A query on Boars produced 
15 matches in five seconds and dis- 
played the data and text files availa- 
ble to me on the topic. To draw a 
graph of lamb consumption in the UK 
over the last five years took five sec- 
onds once the topic was decided. 
Drawing a map of hotels and guest 
houses in each one-kilometre square 





Access times 


One question constantly put was 
what the access times would be for 
particular searches. Could you check 
through a gazeteer of 250,000 place 
names and find a name within a sec- 


on the Isle of Wight (an area about the 
Same as Christchurch) took 21 sec- 
onds.. 

None of this is absolutely 
immediate, but given the volume of 
data it is fast enough to impress. It 
will be interesting to see how much of 








If there’s one thing that 
is guaranteed to drive any 
accountant bananas it’s unnecessary 
overheads. Now if you are preparing your 
reports or newsletters without an Apple 
Macintosh Desktop Publishing system, they're 
costing too much. In time. In efficiency. In 
materials. | 

Apple Macintosh Desktop Publishing is an 


investment which will more than pay for itself. 


Because you prepare all your work on the 
screen before you print it, you never waste 
paper printing more than you need. 

Because Apple Macintosh is so simple to use, 
you can prepare and compile your own 
diagrams and charts plus set words in a wide 





Reports for peanuts 
on Macintosh. 


variety of typefaces and sizes. Total control 
with savings on typesetting and artwork. 

Because Apple Macintosh Desktop Publishing 
is a complete business publishing system, last 
minute corrections can be handled with a 
minimum of hassle on the screen. And that 
could save a few sleepless nights. 

In a nutshell that’s Macintosh Desktop 
Publishing. Visit your local Apple Dealer for a 
fuller report completely free of charge. 


@. Macintosh 


Desktop Publishing 


CA 5579 








the delay is attributable to the player 
and how much to the processing and 
micro work. (As a guide to this the 
worst case to display any video frame 
under your own program’s computer 
control is 2.5 seconds. To display the 
next video image in sequence takes 
0.6 seconds.) 

The only time the system is notice- 
ably slow is when doing fine detail 


maps of large areas, but since these © 


can involve perhaps ten thousand 
kilometre squares from a total of 
almost 280,000 even this seems 
acceptable. In general the mapping 
interface works well. The general 
data retrieval interface for the 
national data disk is also strong: you 
simply type in any topic you are 
interested in. The system does a fast 
search and returns appropriate data 
sets. On the way it does a few sensi- 
ble things, like applying a synonym 
list to your original request. The only 
oddity so far has been asking for 
white water rafting and getting back 
data on whiteware (i.e. washing 
machine ownership). By contrast the 
menu-driven approach to the same 
task is very rigid. 

All in all the Domesday system is 
probably the most comprehensive 
single publication on contemporary 
Britain. It is a great achievement, 
with a lot of latent educational value. 
The software and data offer enorm- 
ous advances in microcomputer 
databases, while the disks alone offer 
a significant resource. Apart from 
Domesday the AIV delivery system 
has a lot of powerful capabilities, and 
its features probably deserve a 
review in their own right. 

Of course there are limitations. 
Video images can reveal only so much 
detail. The retrieval mechanisms on 
the system sometimes give odd 
results. You can occasionally get lost, 
especially in the gallery. Requests 
can be very sensitive to misspelling. 
Some data is old or fragmentary. 
Swapping disk sides, while rarely 
needed, takes time. Most of these, 
though, are minor quibbles that serve 
to stimulate excitement for what 
might be, rather than devalue what 
has been achieved. 

The main significant shortcoming 
is common to any information source, 
however big: a_ general-purpose 
database always fails to answer 
questions for certain specialist areas, 
its effective use if always prescribed. 
In Domesday the particular choice of 
popular data collection, which has 


had limited editorial control, acts to 


accentuate this in some areas. 


But is Domesday any use 
down under? 


In New Zealand the immediate 
impact of Domesday systems may be 
small. Outside the libraries, univer- 
sities and a few other institutions 
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reference material on Britain may not 
hold much attraction. However, their 
real value must lie in their technol- 
ogy’s potential for development, per 
se, and with New Zealand material. 

The educational possibilities of the 
medium are considerable, but hardly 
scratched. Attached to Waikato Uni- 
versity but working on a system at 
Piu Piu (deep in the King Country on 
another gravel road) Bob Barbour is 
already using Domesday materialasa 
base to see how this technology and 
concepts from artificial intelligence 
can be used to provide an enhanced 
learning environment. Work has been 
stated at the University of Canter- 
bury’s geography department into 
linking imagery and the map inter- 
face more effectively. The potential in 
many fields, from mapping to tourist 
promotion, is quite outstanding. 

This potential is partly 
demonstrated by the existing Domes- 
day system. However, the possible 
extensions in the fields of better map- 
ping, better interfaces, better data 
retrieval and speed are just as excit- 
ing. The Master 128, with a 4 MHz 8- 
bit co-processor, achieves dramatic 
results, sometimes at the cost of flex- 
ibility. What will emerge when a 32- 

bit chip with megabytes of memory, 
such as on a Cambridge Workstation, 
is brought to bear? The possibilities 
are dramatic. 

Just as important for New Zealand 
is the potential of such a collection of 
accessible data for this country. For 
the UK it is at the same time both a 
national resource and a national trea- 
sure. Its creation fostered many skills 
in advanced information technology 
and an exciting national project that 
brought many groups together into a 
common purpose. 

This potential has excited interest 
in several places. Holland and 
Australia (who seem to favour using a 
double o in spelling Domesday) are 
undertaking feasibility studies of a 
similar national data project. 

Moves are also afoot in New Zea- 
land. The Geographical, Computer 
and Computer Education Societies 
are all considering facilitating a feasi- 
bility study in New Zealand. The 
Geographical Society already has a 


System components 


working group undertaking a 
detailed evaluation of the Domesday 
system in a New Zealand context and 
will hold a seminar on the topic later 
in the year. Guest speakers at the 
Computer Education Society Confer- 
ence in Christchurch in August will 
be specialists in the area. Why 
couldn't we do it here? 

A New Zealand use of the same 
technology would be a great project 
for some suitable anniversary, tai- 
lored to local needs and_ local 
resources. A national project that 
involved schools and community 
groups throughout New Zealand and 
gave an impetus to the widest possi- 
ble range of information technologies 
would have a lot to commend it in this 
regard. Individuals and_ schools 
would become involved in collecting 
data, collating it nationally (perhaps 
by modem for many) and its final pub- 
lication, working constantly with the 
new mediums of information technol- 
ogy. 

The national creation of a national 
archive in the Domesday pattern 
would be a grand educational experi- 
ence in itself. If in addition it created 
resources useful to map users, far- 
mers, librarians, historians, the 
tourist industry and education (which 
with careful design it certainly could) 
then all to the good. 

The Domesday systems are the 
first of a breed. The first edition is 
expensive and has data of limited use 
to most Kiwis. But get to see one if 
you can, and don’t just dismiss it 
because the data is British. 

Imagine an enhanced _ version 
where you can take a simulated walk 
up the Fox Glacier or to the outhouse 
at Pioneer Hut from the safety of your 
Wellington sitting room. Or again 
your children can rapidly retrieve 
information and visuals on the history 
and status of kauri forests. Or you can 
plan your holiday route with access to 
all manner of data on attractions and 
views. 

Think about the limitations of try- 
ing to do the same things through 
available books and papers. Domes- 
day is a small working piece of the 
future, a future we should seek to be 
part of. 


Micro: BBC Master 128 with VFS, SCSI port, trackerball and turbo coproces- 
sor. (An IBM-PC compatible version is planned for release shortly). 64k 


RAM, 4 and 16 colour graphics. 


Monitor: RGB SCART monitor (Eurocard connection). 


Player: BBC LV-ROM (Philips VP415) hybrid optical disk player with SCSI 
and RS-232 interfaces, internal genlocking and video level mixing. 


Disks: Two 12” optical disks. Capacity 54000 images and 365 Megabytes of 


digital data per side. 


Cost: $14,600 excl. GST 
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Simple pointers 
to reporting 








The fact that Apple Macintosh Desktop 
Publishing, a system so mind boggling in its 





Type your information 


on the screen then, if 

you re not satisfied with the result move 

the words around, experiment with 

typefaces, even insert diagrams 

and graphics, all by pointing and 
clicking with the ““mouse’’. 

@ In no time at all you'll be 

producing your own glowing reports well worth 

the paper they’re printed on. Thanks to the 


sophistication, is so incredibly simple to use is remarkable, high quality Apple LaserWriter printer. 


testimony to the genius of Apple. 

As far as Apple are concerned a computer, no 
matter how sophisticated, is only as useful as 
peoples ability to work with it 
quickly and efficiently. If you've 
ever tried to decipher a computer 
manual you Il appreciate 
their logic. 

With Apple Macintosh Desktop 
Publishing there are no complicated 
computer languages to learn. The 
Macintosh screen is laid out like your desktop. To 
access any information on the desktop you simply 


















Apple Macintosh 
Desktop Publishing, 
now you ve been 
given a few 
pointers, point 
yourself in the 
direction of your 
Apple Dealer for a 
full report. 


point to it using an ingenious little device Apple -_ Macinto sh 


call the ““mouse’’. Click the button on the top of 
the “‘mouse”’ and you re working with Macintosh. 


Desktop Publishing 


CA 5580 
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YOUR COMMODORE 
NEVER LOOKED SHARPER 


When a computer’s this smart — it 
shows! Now in addition to thousands of 
other programs Commodore’s new 
GEOS — Graphic Environment Operating 
System — puts a galaxy of graphics and 
word-processing at your command. And 
the green screen of the Thomson 3102VG 
displays this new power and versatility 
perfectly. At a price that makes it very 
smart buying. The European designed flat- 
faced Thomson and Commodore 64, 128 
and 128D team beautifully. 





Clearly the perfect match. 


If you already have a computer, Thomson 





monitors will also enhance the image of: IBM PC 


Compatibles (CGA), Apple, Atari, Spectra-video, 
Commodore 16 & plus 4. 


See them at your department store or 


leading computer specialists. 


COMMODORE COMPUTER (NZ) LTD, 
Ph 410-9182. PO Box 33-847, Takapuna, Auckland 9. 


- commodore 


CLAUDE 5070 
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Ready, set, Grow! syrprc: 


Peers seldom review third 
releases of software. By that time 
the product has usually been long 
settled and either succeeded or been 
by passed by time. However, this is 
an exception. Ready, Set, Go! 
deserves exposure, even if it is just for 
the Ready, Set, Go! version two users 
already out there. 

Ready, Set, Go! is a desktop publi- 
cation (DTP) package for the Macin- 
tosh (the only low-cost environment 
currently appropriate for DTP in my 
view), and comes from Manhattan 
Graphics. Manhattan Graphics is that 
rare thing, an organisation that is not 
hooked on its own solutions. It was 
(and still is) a traditiona! publishing 
company, but saw the limitations of 
traditional printing technology and 
produced a DTP program early on in 
the Mac story. 

In its first incarnation the program 
sold well, mainly because it was 
cheaper than its rivals, notably 
PageMaker from Aldus. Although it 
was an inferior program _ to 
PageMaker it nonetheless claimed to 
have the larger user base. However, 


as PageMaker improved and drew 
more publicity through its close 
association with Apple’s marketing 
strategy, PageMaker tended _ to 
become synonymous with DTP on the 
Mac. 

I sat with Ready, Set, Go!, feeling 
increasingly insecure. I upgraded to 
version 2 after some thought. When 
the option to upgrade to version 3 
came I almost gave it away and sent 
an order to Aldus. In part Iam writing 
this review as an expression of relief 
that I did not. Version 3 was not the 
gentle upgrade along similar lines 
that I expected... it was a radical 
rewrite. That meant a certain amount 
of unexpected relearning on my part, 
but it has proved effort well placed. 

Ready, Set, Go! version 3 is very 
smooth software. On a MacPlus it is 
fast, flexible and very effective. It pro- 
vides enhanced typesetting and lay- 
out features and at the same time has 
brought in most of the features froma 
decent word processor. Many people 
have noted the tendency for word 
processors and page layout programs 
to integrate slowly into a new, more 


The Warivech rats always 
travelledin style. 


powerful whole. Ready, Set, Go! is 
the furthest I have yet seen along that 
path. : 

RSG is designed from the base up to 
make use of whatever your Macin- 
tosh has in the way of memory. It 
needs a Mac Plus with 512kb as a 
minimum, but will utilise the mega- 
byte of a Mac Plus or the 2 or 4Mb of 
current custom expansions and 
expected future models. You can 
simultaneously process as many 
documents as the memory will sup- 
port, each of an indefinite length. The 
standard working screen for the user 
can be seen in the figure. 

In this case there is a 13-page docu- 
ment (denoted by the leaves at the 
bottom of the screen; the dark one is 
page one, the current page). The 
active page (actually this part of the 
text) has been reduced to fit within 
the working window so as to get an 
overall view of what the layout looks 
like. RSG supports five levels of scal- 
ing from ‘Size to Fit’ up to ‘Double 
Size’, at each of which the user can 
directly work with all components of 
the page in front. 
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Any RSG page can contain any of 
three kinds of ‘objects’: text blocks; 
graphics blocks; and embellish- 
ments. The embellishments allow 
enhancement of layouts and presen- 
tation. At present those available are 
straight lines, circles, boxes and 
‘rounded boxes’. You select your 
option by clicking its icon and then 
you draw the feature on your page. 

As in MacDraw any shape can be 
drawn filled with a particular pattern 
or using a particular pattern as the 
pen for its outline. Any shape can also 
be modified at a later date by select- 
ing it with the arrow cursor and then 
either dragging it to a new size or 
shape, or by entering dimensions 
from the keyboard for added preci- 
sion. The line type options in the 
lower left of the screen’s icon panel 
can be used for any of the embellish- 
ments used in setting up pages and 
are selected by pointing and clicking 
with the mouse. Embellishments 
allow the highlighting of special por- 
tions of text, the indication of breaks 
in the text and generally enhanced 
layout. 

However, the real content of any 
publication is its graphics and text. 
RSG handles both of these admirably. 
Graphics blocks are created with the 


crossed box icon and can contain 
standard Mac images. Any graphics 
within the block can be either crop- 
ped (moved around with some parts 
of the image being cropped off by the 
block) or scaled. Either operation is 
handled very smoothly and very 
quickly. 

Text blocks are likewise created 
using the “T” icon. The handling of 
text once in the box is very impres- 
sive. RSG includes a real-time hyphe- 
nation option that works well (and 
has the option of suppressing unde- 
sired hyphenations). It includes the 
standard search and replace func- 
tions of any word processor, and of 
course it supports the range of Macin- 
tosh fonts and styles. It has a spelling 
checker (which is admittedly rather 
slow and could be much improved), 
and supports key-stroke glossaries 
for frequently used phrases. 

Above all else it allows superb con- 
trol of detailed layout in the text. Tabs 
can be set with a tab width specified 
for each column, so that each column 
will wrap round text to its own next 
line if the text is too long to fit within 
the specified field. Line spacing is 
controlled not in crude single or dou- 
ble spacing but by printer’s points, so 
it is possible to finely tune appear- 





It has kept its price 
advantage over Page- 
maker while enhancing 
many of its rival's 
features. 





ances. Furthermore, you can adjust 
this for individual lines. In addition, 
words (or asterisks) can be set above 
or below the normal line of type in 
point increments and individual let- 
ters can be spaced out or kerned 
(closed up). Almost every operation 
can be applied throughout the whole 
document or just to a single line or 
word. Parameters for spacing can 
also be set for paragraphs. 

Finally, any text block can be desig- 
nated as a Postscript block. This 
means that its contents will not be 
printed out as they stand but will be 
interpreted as a set of postscript 
instructions. Postscript is the lan- 
guage used by many laser printers for 
controlling their output and it allows 
effects such as large headlines set at 
an angle diagonally across a page. To 
obtain effects the micro cannot yet 
manage, the Postscript block is a use- 
ful addition. 


Portable Computers 


They don't have 
printers, 


you can 


t read 


the screens, 
and they're gutless. 


The New Wang LapTop Computer 
It’s equipped with the most comprehensive set of 





Wang/IBM PC compatibility. 
In fact, we made the LapTop so powerful, you won't 


features ever offered in a portable, including a built-in _ think of it as a portable. 


printer, 10 MB Winchester, SCSI port, and seamless 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS. Auckland: Computers For People, 407 Queen St., 
(09) 794706. Hamilton: Autocomp Systems Lid., 290 Tristram Ave., 
(075) 82139. Napier: The Business Centre, Cnr. Munro & Station Sts., 


Resource Centre, 142 Vincent St., 
127 Durham St., 
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(070) 54444. 


You'll think of it as the only desktop computer that 


(09) 393408. Kudos Computer, | Great South Rd., (09) 541038. Office 
(071) 81128. Tauranga: Office Automation Co., 


Almost all of the features are very 
intuitive and easy to use. The power 
of many of them is enhanced by two 
things: the ability to import material; 
and the way in which blocks interact. 
RSG makes importing (and exporting) 
text extremely simple. While you can 
use the Macintosh Scrapbook to move 
material if you wish you can also 
bring in standard ASCII text files, files 
from certain word processors and pic- 
tures direct from MacPaint. Since 
these formats are also provided as 
output by front line spreadsheet and 
graph programs such as Excel and 
Cricket Graph (as well as many image 
scanners), it becomes a very simple 
matter to assemble material for desk- 
top publication. 

How the blocks interact is also 
important. For a start text blocks can 
be linked in chains, into which related 
text is placed. RSG flows the text bet- 
ween blocks in a chain in real time. As 
you type more text in or resize a block, 
so all the rest of the text is adjusted. 
This happens very quickly and to 
great effect. The lightning icon con- 
trols this linking and blocks in the lay- 
out can be very simply linked and 
delinked by pointing with this. 

Blocks also can be made to ‘flow 
around’ each other. Any picture 













IBM compatible 


Less than 15lbs. 
with batteries standard —— _; 


Internal 1OMB Winchester 


Optional 1200/2400 
internal modern (synch/asynch) 


RS-232-C port for serial 
communications or printer 


Optional 
serial/parallel adapter 


(2) RJ12 jacks 


for voice and data 
ae 


Full size keyboard 
with IBM/Wang keys 


DOS 3.2 seamless 
Wang/IBM operating environment 


8086 compatible CMOS \ 
microprocessor (3MHz) —— 


block, for instance, is first created so 
that text blocks will flow their text 
around its outside. However text 
blocks can also be made to wrap 
around each other, for instance to add 
emphasis to an inserted quotation. 
While wrap-around tends to slow 
down the drawing of page layouts 
after each adjustment, it is a very 
powerful feature. 

All in all the system works 
smoothly and with only one notice- 
able bug (if your disk has not enough 
room to print a file when asked, the 
program reacts in a rather ungainly 
way). Professional layout is made 
very simple by a variety of positioning 
tools, including adjustable grids to 
which new blocks can be ‘smapped’, 
on to interactive rulers along the side 
of document screens (naturally in 
inches, centimetres or points accord- 
ing to your wishes). 

Common features, such as page 
numbering or ‘runners’ at the top of 
pages, are handled by two ‘master’ 
sheets, the contents of which can be 
called up on every page printed. One 
master is for left pages, the other for 
right ones (verso and recto to use part 
of the archaic terminology of publish- 
ing that is suddenly enjoying a wide- 
ning popularity). 


weighs less than fifteen pounds and runs on batteries. 
With so much going for it, we have reason to think the 


Ready, Set, Go! 3 is well worth a 
look at. It has kept its price advantage 
over Pagemaker while enhancing 
many of its rival’s features. Undoub- 
tedly new versions of any product 
leap-frog each other in the nature of 
things, and its rivals will strike back. 
However, Ready, Set, Go! does break 
new ground in being the first so-cal- 
led DTP program that I would con- 
sider for many daily word processing 
chores. 

It is another step towards the all- 
purpose document-preparation envi- 
ronment, and it is a new step in the 
cost-performence curve. 


However, the real content 


of any publication is its 
graphics and text. 


Full size 80 x 25 
_—_ super-twist LCD screen 


512KB RAM 
expandable to IMB 





_———-»_~-« CGA graphics compatible 


Built-in Epson MX80 
compatible printer 





Optional industry standard 
colour monitor support 


Rechargeable battery 
runs up to 4 hours 


SCSI port connects up to 
6 peripherals 


3.5” and 5,25” 
external disk drives 


—_— Numeric keypad option 





Communication options: 
Wang Systems Networking, TTY, 
2110/VT-100, 3270 SNA/BSC 


WANG 





Wang LapTop computer will be carried away more than 
all the other portables put together. 


Masterton: Wairarapa Computer Services, 428 Queen St., (059) 82899. Wellington: Computers for People, 45 Taranaki St., (04) 859675. Office 
Resource Centre, 6th. Floor, 64 Dixon St., (04) 851512. Wellington Business Centre, 6th. Floor, United Bldgs., 107 Customhouse Quay, (04) 731900. 
Christchurch: Argos Data Systems, 210 Oxford Tce., (03) 790455. Dunedin: Shand Computer Systems, 134 Lower Stuart St., (024) 740939. 


ADV3421 
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WIN A FULL CASH REFUND 


Hey Mums, Dads and kids, look what Fill in and return your guarantee card 


Amstrad are doing with their home ee stra iaine 
computer. They’re offering $200 OFF the Y YY 
Computer. You’re automatically in the 





price when you trade in your old draw to have the full cash price refunded 
to you. 


computer. 


And they don’t care what make or 
condition it’s in either. So dust off your 
old computer and bring it into your cr 
nearest Amstrad dealer. There’ll be no , 
more fights over the TV — our screen Is 
included — and no unreliable, slow tapes, 
because every Amstrad Home Computer 
has its own rapid 360K Disk Drive. 














But you'll have to hurry. This incred- 
lole offer ends May 15th. 


The Amstrad Home Computer. | 
A. {Sam 


Call (09) 504-035 or (03) 883-121 for the name of your nearest Amstrad Dealer. 


AMSTRAD 3004 
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A spreadsheet usurper? 


ls King Lotus about to be toppled from the spread- 
sheet pedestal? Larry Elliott reviews one package which 
would like to think itself at least on a par with 1-2-3 


or some time now Lotus 1-2-3 

has been accepted, almost univ- 
ersally, as the spreadsheet package 
for the IBM PC and compatibles. 
Despite several attempts to dethrone 
the king 1-2-3 has managed to sur- 
vive, in spite of considerable cost 
advantages to the prospective usur- 
pers. 

Yet another hopeful has raised its 
head... enter The Twin, part of the 
Integrated 7 collection from Mosaic 
Software Inc. Integrated 7 is yet 
another multi-component package 
incorporating spreadsheet, database, 
word processor, business graphics, 
datamail, communications and termi- 
nal emulator. Sounds all too familiar? 
However, this package is available in 
parts! 

The Twin is the spreadsheet and 
business graphics componentis, all 
contained on just three diskettes. 
Upgrading is, according to the man- 
ual, simple. Just send off the form and 
the upgrade kit will follow. At least 
that is the situation for U.S. users; 
hopefully the local agents will 
arrange a similar deal. 

And how does The Twin shape up? 

For those familiar with Lotus 1-2-3, 
using The Twin is a breeze. Not only 
does the screen look almost identical, 
even to the default colour settings, for 
The Twin offers the chance for the 
user to individually set colours, but 
also the command structure. For reg- 
ular operation the manual would not 
even be required to be opened. The 
Twin will read in Lotus 1-2-3 files 
without any problem, and offers an 
option to save in the 1-2-3 format. 

It is slower than release 2.01 of 
Lotus. My checking on speed shows 
Lotus 1-2-3 version 2.01 loading a 
44kb worksheet file in 6.5 seconds, 
whereas The Twin took 16 seconds. 
(Note these tests were undertaken on 
an IBM PC Portable fitted with a 
Turbo Board running at 8MHz and an 
8087. The programs and files were 
retrieved from a hard disk rather than 
a diskette.) 

It is possible, of course, that there is 
some translation during this addi- 
tional time. Set to manual recalculate, 
Lotus took two seconds, The Twin 
three, fairly close by my book. During 
regular usage The Twin accesses the 
program quite regularly and this may 
slow its operation ona floppy diskette 
based machine. Lotus is of course 
loaded into RAM which speeds up its 
operation considerably. 


The manual is well written and 
easy to follow. It is well organized 
into the various sections, again much 
like Lotus. An update file is included 
to provide the latest information and 
corrections. 


Hardware options 


Hardware installation is accessed 
direct from the menu rather than a 
separate install section. This is most 
likely because The Twin has limited 
hardware options. Five plotters are 
supported, including HP Models 7470 
and 7475. Eight dot matrix printers, 
including Epson and IBM are sup- 
ported, as well as the IBM Color 
Printer, IBM Proprinter and the HP 
Laserjet. Where hardware allows, 
printers can be used for hardcopy of 
graphics. None of the newer graphics 
cards such as the EGA format is sup- 
ported, at least by version 1.4. As for 
1-2-3, two monitors can be used con- 
currently, one for text and the other 
for graphics. 

The 8087 co-processor is supported 
although I could find no reference to 
the support of the Intel Spec “above 
boards”. RAM requirement to run 


' The Twin is 320kb, with 512kb recom- 


mended. 

If the spreadsheet section is com- 
parable with 1-2-3, what about the 
graphics? Here I have to say that The 
Twin has it all over Lotus. Graph 
types available include: Line, X-Y, 
vertical bar chart, horizontal bar 
chart, 3D bar chart, pie chart, 3D pie 
and combination pie and bar. Quite a 
collection! Options include a vast var- 
iety of titling and labelling sizes and 
locations, 13 different fonts (imagine 
presenting your monthly _ sales 
figures using Old English Script) and 
eight line and shading selections. 

Of particular interest to me was the 
option to be able to have logarithmic 
scaling. Given that I often use a 
spreadsheet/graphics program for 
scientific data, this is particularly use- 
ful. Graphs can also be saved in a 
slide format for retrieval by other sec- 
tions of the Integrated 7 range. 
Although these features do place The 
Twin’s graphics section above Lotus 
1-2-3, I really wonder how often the 
average user would have found 1-2-3 
graphics limiting. 

If I have some hesitation with The 
Twin, it is in the spreadsheet. The 
menu appears across the bottom of 


the screen together with a bar 
describing the function keys. During 
input this bar disappears, only to 
reappear after hitting Enter. I found 
this extremely distracting. Another 
quirk was that the requirement to 
recalculate a manual recalc spread- 
sheet is indicated by a! rather thana 
CALC prompt. 

To summarize all of the similarities/ 
differences between The Twin and 
Lotus 1-2-3, a text file is included on 
the Library Disk. Rather than 
describe all of them myself I have con- 
cluded this review with this informa- 
tion. 


The Twin V1.4 vis-a-vis 1-2-3 V1A 


Files 

The Twin saves its files in a nearly iden- 
tical format to 1-2-3. However, to avoid 
confusion, The Twin saves files in a format 
called .WKT. If you wish to save .WKS files, 
you may use the / File Translate 1-2-3 com- 
mand. The Twin will read both 1-2-3 Ver- 
sion 1A .WKS and Release 2 .WK1 files 
directly, but it may save data beyond row 
2048 which will not be read by 1-2-3 V1A. 
The Twin will not read or translate 
graphics information from Lotus. 

The Twin can directly read .DIF and .VC 
Visicalc files without using a separate 
Translate program. 





Graphs 

The Twin has presentation quality 
graphs. The Twin allows you to save and 
display graphs as slides, has easy-to-use 
input form screens, and many other 
graphics features not found in 1-2-3. 
Instead of using marker symbols, The 
Twin uses dashed lines. However, scatter 
graphs are not supported. 


Printing 
With The Twin you do not have to 
specify a range every time you print. With 
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1-2-3 a range must be specified before 
printing. The Twin will default to a set- 
ting, which is the full worksheet. 


Screen display 

The Twin displays its menus at the bot- 
tom of the screen, not at the top. The Twin 
has an on-screen memory indicator that 
continually displays the amount of free 
memory available. In the “READY” mode, 
the meanings of the function keys are dis- 
played for you. If you are using a colour 
monitor, you can change the colours of the 
spreadsheet and menus to suit your taste. 


Pointing at range names 

When pointing to cells in the “POINT” 
mode, you may press the [Name] key (F3) 
to select range names. 


Hardware configuration and 
colour definition 

Configuring The Twin to conform to 
your hardware is done through easy-to- 
use input form screens. This is done by 
selecting “Hardware” from the Work- 
sheet Global menu (/W G H). 

The Twin also has easy-to-use input 
form screens that allow you to change the 
colours of various parts of the screen dis- 
play. Changing colours is done by select- 
ing “Define-Colours” form the Worksheet 
Global menu (/W GD). 


Cursor movement 

In the “EDIT” imode, The Twin allows 
you to toggle between Insert mode and 
Replace mode. 1-2-3 does not toggle; it 
always uses the Insert mode. To toggle 
between modes, press the [Ins] key. In the 
Replace mode, as the cursor moves from 
left to right; characters that are in the cur- 
sor’s path will be written over, rather than 
get “pushed” along. 

In the “MENU” mode, you can select 
menu items with the [Space] and 


[Backspace] keys as well as the cursor 
keys. [Space] will move the cursor one 
item to the right, and [Backspace] will 
move the cursor one item to the left. 
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FOR PROFESSIONAL SERVICE — 
COMMODORE: AMIGA, P.C.’s, HOME. 
Business and Home; Software and Supplies. 
76 WILLIS ST, WELLINGTON 
PHONES: 720-989, 724-950 





When using macros, The Twin has addi- 
tional special key symbols that are not in 


1-2-3. These are (Backtab), (Cprtsc), 
(Cright), (Cleft), (Cpgup), (Cpgdn), 
(Chome), (Cend), (Centre), (Break), and 
(Ins). If you use these key symbols in your 
macros, be aware that they will not be rec- 
ognized by 1-2-3. 


~ 


A 4 a 








Cell protection 

In The Twin, protected cells are high- 
lighted, but you can define different col- 
ours if you wish in colour configuration. 
When Global Protection is enabled, 1-2-3 
will not warn you that you are typing into 
a protected cell until you press the [Enter] 
key. The Twin will not allow you to type in 
any entry while pointing at a protected 
cell; a beep will sound if you attempt to do 
this. 
Functions 

The Twin supports these additional 
functions: 

@AND @OR @NOT @RATE @MIRR 


Automatic worksheet 

When The Twin is started, it will search 
the default data drive for a file called 
AUTOTWIN.WKT. If it finds this file, it will 
load it into memory and run any auto-exe- 
cute macro that it finds. This will also hap- 
pen if The Twin finds a file named 
AUTO123.WKS or .WK1. 


Disk swapping 

The Twin requires a diskette user to 
swap disks after starting. Once this is 
done, there is no need to leave the prog- 
ram to plot a graph, print a graph, define 
your hardware configuration, import DIF 
files, or translate your worksheet to DIF 
format. 1-2-3 requires you to leave the 
program and swap disks to perform these 
functions. Note that if you have a hard disk 
system, you never need to insert or swap 
any diskettes; there is no “key” disk 
required. 


And is Lotus still the king? I think 


so... at least for my specific applica- 
tions. 


ci Le 





MODEM 


CONNECTS P.C. TO THE WORLD 





moo 8, 


full Duplex 


Access Videotex and other viewdata systems 
Communicate with other computer users 
Send and receive electronic mail 
Go shopping without leaving your home or office 


Check out the latest share prices or exchange 
rates. Instant news any time of day 
Download software into your Computer 


Model MD 312 Model MD 412 
V 21 — 300 BPS Full Duplex Answer/Originate — As for MD 312 with Autoanswer/Autoreset 
— Visual Status Indicators for Power, Off Hook, 
V23 — Eitdoe Videot Autoanswer, Ring Indicator, Receive Data, Carrier 
75/1200 (Videotex) Detect, Transmit Data, Request to Send 


1200 Half Duplex 
— Visual status indicators for Power, Off Hook, 
Receive Data, Transmit Data, Carrier Detect, Request to Send 
— Interface — RS232C and TTL DIN (for Commodore 64 etc.) 
Cables may be 3 wire or full RS232C Designed and Manufactured in 


New Zealand by Comcor Technology Ltd 


Model MD 1200 
V 22 — 1200 Full Duplex Anser/Originate Available from all good 
— Autoanswer Autoreset, with manual and remote overide 
— Visual status indicators — Power, Transmit Data, Receive Data, Off Hook, P.C. Dealers 
Autoanswer, Originate, Carrier Detect, Request to Send 
— 8,9, 10, 11 Bits — Switch Selectable 
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GET MORE MILEAGE OUT OF YOUR dBASE DATA 


As a dBASE user, you’ve come to appreciate the power of dBASE in managing your data. However, managing data 
simply isn’t enough. You need to be able to analyze, graph, create custom reports; to ultimately draw conclusions 
from your data. 


Framework II expands the horizons of dBASE functionality by providing users with the capabilities and features 
they demand most. 


It’s as simple as importing your dBASE data and letting Framework II do the rest. The sample document at the 
right was created using a letter created in the Framework II word processor, and data from dBASE which was loaded 
into a spreadsheet and graphed. Then, all of these elements were printed on a single page to produce a final docu- 
ment that looks more like it came out of a professional print shop than of your desk. 












Framework II has many special features designed to simplify your day-to-day work load. 
These features include: ares Adams 


Word Processing—use the powerful Framework II word Boston, MA 


processor to create custom reports of your data, produce Dear Jim, 
letters for mass mailings, and even create dBASE applica- Ee Nea ia! TR GL ee 1 ECD ea 
tions. The 80,000 word spelling checker/corrector makes it mot in "Te ‘Lovin. ototécted celle are hu 
hard for you to make a mistake. fe SE Sgt ere eer ery 

jatakase, then t created a ccensourdaticn spreadsnect <o 
Spreadsheets—transfer your dBASE data into a Framework ids ty ptt ad asst | 
II spreadsheet to get in-depth analyses on your figures. page gg oF Sige are ae he they ae 
(Framework I] can import your .dbf files with the touch of 
a key.) Financial, statistical and trigonometric functions are as 
just a few of the many built-in Framework II functions As Ba as ae 
waiting to help you solve the most complex analytical snot g6r) $1835 12ats 281923 
problems. caerern aie tet RIT 

let lwarter 

Business Graphics—get a clear picture of your data using (2 ees ne ee 
the seven different types of business graphs in Framework ¢ 14980 ee a 
I]. With just a couple of keystrokes, you can turn a block 5 19980 NT ne eee 
of numbers, or the entire spreadsheet, into an easy-to- “4 6999 ba on tee 
comprehend, persuasive picture of your data. Use the ie | Jan Feb Mar & 
graphs to give your reports and documents more punch. Pising canton repeets az} setters site his, Peckate 2 


Choose from seven different graph types including bar, pie, 
and high-lowclose. 


Mailmerge—use a dBASE datafile and a Framework II let- Pons, en, 
ter to create form letters for mass mailings. eM is Re a Oe 


GET YOUR FRAMEWORK II BENEFITS FOR $795.00 + GST: 


dBASE Users dBASE Programmers 
Read and analyze dBASE data files 

Sort 200 records in under 2 seconds 

Consolidate and link spreadsheets with databases 

Link graphs to spreadsheets and databases for automatic updating 
Easily create pie, line and/or bar graphs from the same data 

Send or receive data files via Framework II telecommunications 
Create custom reports quickly and easily 


Organize program files using outlining 

Fast global change of multiple program files 

Use keyboard macros to create Common program structures 
Create and store library routines in outlines 

Fast prototyping of program constructs 

Transfer program files between development sites with telcom 
Better control of program documentation 

Spell check program files to shorten debugging in time 


PHONE YOUR DEALER NOW TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THIS SPECIAL 
LIMITED TIME OFFER ON FRAMEWORK 11 


w ASH TON- TATE (New Zealand) Ltd, A.M.P. Building, Hamilton, PO. Box 852, Phone (071) 393-309 
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The traveller's notebook 


by John King 


Just how useful is a laptop portable to somebody 


who wants both mobility 


and instant access to a mic- 


rocomputer? And can a pilot play Flight Simulator on it? 


here I was (all good flying stories 

start this way) — over Cook Strait 
at 500 feet in a Tiger Moth, nothing 
but blue whitecapped sea and other 
vintage aeroplanes and ferries all 
around me, the wind whistling 
through the rigging and the Gipsy 
Major roaring away steadily — playing 
Flight Simulator on a laptop compu- 
ter. Rowan Atkinson and Amstrad, 
eat your heart out! 

Actually, it didn’t quite work out 
like that. Most of the ingredients 
were there: nine aeroplanes; LOTS of 
Cook Strait (real lifejacket territory 
and not my favourite piece of New 
zealand in a single-engined aircraft); 
helmet and goggles and all the right 
gear; and a Bondwell Model 8, an 
eminently portable laptop at 4.5kg 
and 512kb. The problem was that the 
compass in the Tiger Moth’s front 
cockpit got in the way of the compu- 
ter’s screen when it was raised. That, 
coupled with the fact that the 
supplied MS-DOS version 2.11 wasn't 
compatible with the version of Flight 
Simulator a friend brought along for 
the trip, meant I had to while away 
the nervous crossing by taking photo- 
graphs instead. 

Incompatibility also affected 
another intended demonstration of a 
laptop portable’s usefulness. With 
the aid of a modem we were going to 
chat with an Auckland computer or 
two from the depths of the South 
Island, but the RS-232 outlet on the 
Bondwell didn’t match that of the 
modem, which meant that the 
heavyweight optional mains-pow- 
ered disk drive I was lugging around 
wasn't needed and so was a waste of 
effort. 

But those were side issues to the 
original plan: to discover how usefula 
laptop would be to a peripatetic jour- 
nalist when aviating in old aerop- 
lanes with restricted weight and 
room. A secondary consideration was 
a test flight of the Bondwell 8, a mid- 
weight, low-end laptop portable. 

The first answer: very. The second: 
quite good, with some reservations. 

By now, every journalist or person 
who habitually types out more than 
one draft of a document has come to 
realise that the standard typewriter 
is no longer a convenient working 
tool; once the step up to a word pro- 
cessor has been made, anything less 


is slow and painful. The same used to 
be said about typewriters and long- 
hand, so now the ideal thing might be 
a lightweight battery-powered porta- 
ble computer with, of course, word 
processing capabilities, for taking 
notes at convenient times and having 
the facility for printing out back home 
or in the office. (The price of the Wang 
LapTop with its built-in printer is out- 
side the scope of the average jour- 
nalist.) 


Convenient 


At 4.5kg the Bondwell 8 (eight 
what?) is not too heavy, cutting off 
circulation only when used with legs 
fully outstretched, and its modest 
size makes it easy to slip into conve- 
nient spaces in the back of the bag- 
gage-carrying Auster. In the air it’s 
easy to use, once the (passenger's!) 
control stick has been removed to 
give uninterrupted room around the 
knees. The Auster, however, being a 
snug fit for two people in the front 
and lacking elbow room for typing, 
gives rise to a strange hand posture 
with only forefingers pecking at the 
keys and a slow rate of word entry. 
The keys have a good feel, but in tur- 
bulence there’s a tendency to hit 
stray letters on the way past, further 
slowing down work. 

The keyboard has 76 keys, includ- 
ing 10 function and four cursor. 
Restricted space has led to an odd 
design of the cursor keypad, where 
each is shaped exactly opposite to its 
actual function. That may be fine fora 
touch typist, but for the visual 
operator the layout is daft, and surely 
some diamond-shaped arrangement 
is possible. A further criticism is the 
lack of indicator lights or screen indi- 
cation for Caps or Num lock, which is 
not particularly clever. 

According to Bondwell, a strong 
feature of this machine is its ability 
“to execute all popular IBM-compati- 
ble software, including Lotus 1-2-3, 
Symphony, Dbase II and III, Multi- 
mate, Wordstar, Flight Simulator, 
Framework, GEM, Sidekick, and PFS 
series software.” I didn’t try all of 
those, of course, and have reserva- 
tions on some of them, depending on 
the MS-DOS version used. The built- 
in speaker coped with the IBM Song, 


but was utterly lost amid the consid- 
erable din of an aircraft engine in 
flight. Fortunately the Model 8 
doesn’t seem to rely noticeably on 
aural cues when in use, which adds to 
its flexibility. 

It’s not a games machine. Moon- 
bug, for instance, had some strange 
effects as the bottom part of the 
screen, where all the action was tak- 
ing place, wasn’t shown, and the 
bugs kept appearing and disappear- 
ing at random. The CPU response 
was quicker than that of the screen, 
too, resulting in shadowy flickering 
figures and diring devices. 





The Bondwell 8 rates 4 out of 5 for usefulness. 
As a seat, the Auster tyre’s comfort rating is 
minus 2.3. 


screen 


Ah yes, the screen, all 23 x 7.6 cm, 
80 columns x 25 rows of LCD. The 
main problem is that of legibility, as 
the viewing angle is narrow and the 
contrast can be adjusted between 
zero and not much. Modern technol- 
ogy has come up with some perfectly 
acceptable screens on other 
machines,, and for the Bondwell’s 
undoubted versatility in other fields 
to be utilised properly it will have to 
be much more legible. One of the 
problems is reflection from overhead 
light sources, either sunshine when 
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Microcomputer summary 
Name: Bondwell 8 
Processor: 
RAM: 
Disk: 
Display: 


512kb 


outdoors or artificial lighting inside at 


, night. 


The backlit screen takes care of low 
ambient lighting (but doesn’t 
improve on the narrow viewing 
angle), and the machine can be used 
in pitch darkness. If the user’s a touch 
typist, that is — the hunt-and-fumble 
variety like me needs something to 


... once the step up toa 


word processor has been 
made, anything else is 
slow and painful. 


CMOS 80C88, 4.77MHz 


built-in 3.5in, 720kb formatted 
backlit LCD, 640 x 200 pixels, 


230 x 76mm area, 80x 25 characters 


Keyboard: 
Ports: 


full size, 76 keys, 10 function, 4 cursor 
RS-232C serial, Centronics parallel, 


second drive, RGB video 


Power supply: 


built-in ni-cad battery 12v, 3ah, 


running time 8 hours, external AC/DC adapter 


Options: 


external 3.5 or 5.25 mains powered disk drive, 


RS-232C serial cable, parallel printer cable 


Size and weight: 
4.5kg 
Retail price: 


Bondwell 8 $2,992 


284 x 310x 78mm (LxWxH), 


external 5.25 in drive $847 


carrycase $88 





printer, RS-232C cables $77 each. 


SWEET-P-SP100 


A4 size PC. Plotter 





Authorised NZ Distributor 





for Sweet-P. Plotters Price: $695 
QUEENS ARCADE 
DATAPLUS LOWER HUTT 
P.O. BOX 2451 
WELLINGTON 
PERIPHERALS LTD = WELLINGTON 


TEL: (04) 693-882 
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Low cost, high quality 
graphics output 

Truly Portable 
Compatible with all 
popular microcomputers 
Convenient centronics 
type Parallel Interface. 
Resolution 0.10mm 
Repeatibility 0.10mm 
Fibre tip, Rollerball, 
Liquid Ink Pens 
Type-set Facilities 
Includes cable, paper 
and pens | 














light up the keyboard. 

That can of course be done by shin- 
ing the screen downwards, but only 
at the expense of not being able to 
read the screen. Besides that, the 
continual swivelling of the screen is 
probably not what the makers 
intended, and might lead to reliability 
problems. The ideal answer came 
during the major power cut of 
Waitangi Day, when I sat at ease with 
a candle at my side, amusing the chil- 
dren with the eerie green glow on my 
face from the backlighting, working 
happily away and wondering how 
many other computers around the 
place had lost data when the power 
went off. 

That’s another advantage of the 
laptop, but seldom actually needed 
until perhaps another period when 
the Electricity Corporation gets its 
sums wrong. The Bondwell's built-in 
ni-cad battery gives a running time of 
eight hours (probably less when the 
screen backlight is switched on), and 
it will recharge while operating. The 
power adapter is a small transformer 
which fits easily into the carrying 
case and makes plugging into any 
wall socket during an overnight stop 
a matter of routine. 

It all adds up to a useful and power- 
ful notebook, the 512kb RAM and 
built-in 3!/2-inch floppy drive being 
more than adequate for just about 
anything out in the field. I'm used to 
PFS Write and find it entirely suitable 
for my needs, but the Bondwell came 
equiped with Wordstar which was 
explained by the fact that “everybody 
uses it” but tended to be a case of 
overkill. Plenty of people out there 
swear by it, I know, but in the 
absence of a Wordstar manual it took 
me a long time to work out that Con- 
trol-K is just the thing for saving a file. 
Logical, it’s not. 

A laptop computer is definitely har- 
der to misplace than a pen and bunch 
of notes written on oily paper. (Ever 
spent a week with a Gipsy Major aero 
engine? It has all the oil retention 
characterstics of a British motorcy- 
cle.) It is also infinitely more satisfy- 
ing to use. Every journalist should 
have a laptop, especially when it can 
be plugged straight into a printer 
back at base and all the material is 
there in front of you. The cost is an 
individual decision, but Bondwell’s 
Model 8 at around $3,000 is reasona- 
ble, even if that would buy enough 
typing paper to keep anybody going a 
lifetime. 

If only it had a decent screen! 


Footnote: Just announced by 
Bondwell but not yet seen in New 
Zealand is the 8ST, with what is 
described as a “greatly improved” 
screen to replace the existing LCD. Its 
price is expected to be about $250 
higher than the standard Model 8. 


The one thin 
that will stand 
petween you 

computer 





The ultimate weapon in power surge protection. 





A damaging power surge only answer to power surge protection. 
has to hit once and it could cause Developed and patented in Britain 
computer malfunction or corruption and proven by 226 major computer 
of your precious files. companies — ‘The Button is a 

Power Surges or ‘spikes, can be simple three pin plug inserted into 
generated through your Own mains any standard wall socket to provide 
power supply by someone simply complete protection. 


switching on fluorescent lighting! 


And some surges of up to 10,000 Push for 


volts can be generated by lightning 
or switching, inflicting serious The Button _ 
damage to computer hardware and 
software. 
Now you can protect your 
computer and program with ‘The 
Button’ — the low cost and reliable Available from leading computer retailers. 


Trade enquiries to Sole New Zealand Agents, Hamer Electrical Co Ltd, 
P.O. Box 798, Christchurch: 
P.O. Box 8647, Auckland. 
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Accounts for the 
first-time user 


LS Junior is an accounting 

package written in a microcom- 
puter version of COBOL called CIS- 
COBOL. ML Systems has been writ- 
ing and installing systems in a wide 
variety of businesses since 1977, and 
MLS Junior is the cut-down version of 
the MLS Professional Accounting 
System. It is claimed to run on virtu- 
ally any microcomputer operating 
system, but it is probably worth 
adding that the microcomputer 
operating system must be able to 
support COBOL (which rules out 
PICK), so it’s probably best to check 
with ML Systems. 

For IBM PCs and compatibles, a 
minimum of 128K is required, plus 
64K for each addition user. MLS has 
controlled the multi-user file and 
record handling problem on MS-DOS 
by building its own file handling 
algorithm into the programs. 

Three installation plans’- are 
described in the documentation for 
this product, making ML Systems var- 
iously responsible for the successful 
installation of the software: 
® Installation is client’s responsibil- 

ity, plus one day course and 10 

phone suport calls. 

@ MLS installs on the client’s compu- 
ter, plus one day course, a half-day 
management course and 10 phone 
support calls. 

@® MLS installs on the client’s compu- 
ter, plus one day course, a half-day 
management seminar, three plan- 
ning meetings, a final review, and 
unlimited phone support. 

The second option would be best 
for most users. 

Although MLS Junior is described 
as building block application 
software, ML Systems prefers to sell 
it as a complete package (retailing at 
$1595 plus GST), leaving the availa- 
bility of submodule purchase in 
stages to its more senior system. 

The following paragraphs discuss 
those features of each subsystem 
that bear special comment because 
they vary from what might normally 
be expected from a “small business 
accounting system”. 


Debtors 


The eight-character debtor’s code 
may be structured to use the search 
facility, whereby the operator types 
in as much of the debtor’s code as is 
known, or can be guessed at, and 
then selects the correct code from 


those displayed by the computer. The 
details entered during banking entry 
may be used to produce a bank 
deposit slip supplement. 

While this subsystem is operated 
as an “open item” system, the pre- 
defined format of the debtor’s state- 
ment makes no provision for the “tick 
and cross” usually associated with 
open item remittances. 

Tax is calculated and added to a 
debtor transaction as it is posted to 
the debtor’s ledger. Help panels area 
handy feature for the puzzled first- 
time operator. The debtor’s aged trial 
balance may be produced for selected 
aged balances. Statements may be 
printed for a single account or for an 
account range. 


stock 


Products are identified by a 10- 
character stock key, and must be 
described in 25 characters. Such a 
short description is not always suffi- 
cient, considering that abbreviations 
are not always understood by a cus- 
tomer. A search facility is generally 
available for the stock code — similar 
in use to that for the debtors and 
supplier codes. Setting up the stock 
code, as for the debtor codes, must be 
done carefully if this handy feature is 
to be properly used. 

The reality of the stock credits 
problem seems to have been specifi- 
cally addressed by this package. 
Returned stock is passed into a hold- 
ing account pending clearance. MLS 
Junior allows for six (!) prices when 
the discount table is taken into con- 
sideration(one retail and five trade). 
Selection of a price for a particular 
customer depends on an indicator on 
that customer's record. 

This stock subsystem supports one 
stocking point, but the documenta- 
tion for MLS Junior implies that more 
than one stocking point may be used 
with enhanced versions of the pac- 
kage. Quantities may be held to zero, 
two or four decimal places, with a 
maximum of six digits. 

The product group (for s/a report- 
ing) and the discount group (for pric- 
ing) are identical. Depending on the 
sophistication of the user, this may be 
an awkward constraint. Although it 
may certainly be of interest to see 
how profitable certain groups of dis- 
counted products are when com- 
pared with others, stock sales report- 
ing requirements do not necessarily 
coincide with the particular discount- 


by Eric Vossen 


ing structure that applies to groups of 
products. 

The operator may delete stock lines 
from the stock ledger. The deletion 
program allows a deletion depending 
on stock-on-hand. It should also take 
into account whether or not there are 
any outstanding customer orders, 
supplier orders, unposted transac- 
tions, or current period sales. The first 
three checks would reduce the 
number of frustrating operational 
errors. The last check would ensure 
that the system balances at the end of 
an accounting period. 


Creditors 


The creditors’ system allows for 
both prompt and standard processing 
of supplier invoices, as well as the 
facility to hold disputed accounts. 
Creditor payments may be made by 
cash or cheque. This subsystem 
seems to operate simply as a ledger of 
outstanding transactions. There is no 
cheque register, and hence no sepa- 
rate bank reconciliation. 

GST is handled for tax inclusive/ 
exclusive invoices and supplier credit 
notes. 

Supplier payments seem to be awk- 
wardly handled. The user nominates 
the amount being paid to the 
supplier, and the posting program 
attempts to allocate that amount to 
any invoices due for payment. Hap- 
pily, the user may manually select 
invoices to be paid, and credits to be 
claimed, and will probably prefer to 
do so. 


sales invoice (& credit 
note) entry 


Up to 90 stock sale lines and/or 
“sundry” lines may be recorded for 
any single document. 

Sales invoicing and credit note 
entry is straightforward. Invoice and 
credit note documents may be pro- 
duced whenever an entry session has 
been completed, and the document 
formats are predefined. No facility 
exists to vary them. 

Each transaction line is passed to 
the debtors subsystem for later post- 
ing to the debtors’ ledger. Similarly 
each transaction line is passed to the 
stock subsystem for later posting. 
Curiously, no transaction is passed to 
the stock ledger for “sundry” sales 
lines. Total month-to-date sales in the 
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stock ledger do not necessarily agree 
with total sales in the debtors’ ledger. 

For those users with an anxious eye 
to the future of GST, MLS provides 
variable tax percentages by product. 
Prices/charges displayed during 
invoice entry are ex-tax. Taxes are 
calculated later by the invoice prep- 
aration program, when the invoices 
are actually printed. 


Eind of Period 


All posted activity ends up sum- 
marised on the Monthly Trading Sum- 
mary Report. 


Manual 


The manual has no screen layouts. 
Sample reports are provided as a 
separate appendix to the manual 
proper. The user wanting to see 
worked examples should not look at 
this section of the manual, as the 
sample control reports do not neces- 
sarily match the sample transaction 
listings. 

With tongue in cheek, the prospec- 
tive user should note that this manual 
is written for male operators, proba- 
bly to the irritation of the majority of 
other operators. It is not difficult to 
phrase instructions that disregard 


the gender of the person reading fol- 
lowing those instructions. 

The reports produced by the sys- 
tem are discussed in some detail. 
That is, each column that appears on 
a report is explained as to source or 
calculation used. 

A substantial part of the manual 
deals with the interface with the com- 
puter operating system, and with the 
more mundane (but nonetheless 
essential) aspects of computer house- 
keeping — backup data, resotre data, 
reconfiguring the system, operation 
of the “Spooler”, etc. Some of the 
instructions contained in this last sec- 
tion are too technical for (particularly) 
the first-time user, so assistance in 
installing this system and training in 
the use of the procedures described 
would be mandatory. 

Price lists may be generated for 
each of the several classes of cus- 
tomer. Something special is the facil- 
ity to round prices to the nearest 50¢ 
or $1.00 or whatever; and the facility 
to “addend” a price (eg $2.00 “ad- 
dended” by 0.01¢ becomes $1.99). 

Transactions generated by the 
stock and debtors subsystem for 
posting to a general ledger are pre- 
coded. For example, miscellaneous 
sales in MLS Junior must be G/L code 
5100. This is probably of considerable 
assistance to the first-time user, but 


640K XT TURBO SYSTEMS 


TOP QUALITY JAPANESE 
MS-DOS STANDARD COMPUTERS 


640K XT TURBO ( TWIN DRIVES) 
640K XT TURBO + 20M drive 
640K XT TURBO + 30M drive 


$1722 
$2900 
$3342 


COMPLETE WITH ALL THE EXTRAS 
AND LOTS MORE ! 


AT's from $3349, 2E's from $487 


PLOTTERS,MODEMS, PRINTERS etc 
CALIL US TODAY 


* GST & FREIGHT NOT INCLUDED 


INTRONICS 


IVIPORTS LTD 
P.O.Box 1470, PALMERSTON NORTH (063)67-568 
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for the more experienced or demand- 
ing user, the facility to set up different 
cost centre codes would be really use- 
ful. 

Control reports for updates pro- 
duce a number of control totals by 
ledger code. No general ledger is 
documented with MLS Junior. Pre- 
sumably these ledger codes, with 
their corresponding amounts, are to 
be separately posted to an external 
general ledger subsystem if the 
results of debtor, creditor and stock 
processing are to be incorporated in 
period and annual accounts. 

General ledger cost centre codes 
are predefined, and may not be 
changed. 

Reports may be printed straight to 
the printed, or “spooled”. Spooling a 
report involves writing an image of 
the report to disk for later output to 
the printer, and is normally done if a 
printer is unavailable while the report 
is being produced, or if several users 
are wanting to use the printer at the 
same time. Operation of the pseudo- 
spooler in this package seems quite 
awkward when compared to normal 
spoolers. 

MLS software can drive a range of 
different printers and terminals. The 
prospective user should check with 
the dealer/installer as to which 
options are available. A maximum of 
two printers may be used by this pac- 
kage. 


Summary 


Introduction details how to start 
using the system, including the 
switchover from manual to computer- 
based records. 

Good operator documentation, 
although lacking screen layouts. 

Programs simple to use, and consis- 
tent. 

Updates produce the- control 
reports required for monitoring the 
system, and checking against manual 
controls. 

User training required for certain 
aspects of operation — namely back- 
up, restore and spooler operation. 

The next step up from this package 
is the MLS Professional, which 
includes subsystems for customer 
order processing, supplier order pro- 
cessing and general ledger. 

MLS Junior is a good introduction 
to computer control of accounts and 
stock for the first-time user. 


For those users with an 
anxious eye to the future 
of GST, MLS provides 
variable tax percentages 
by product. 


Dick Daniell muses on various aspects of the laptop 
portable, while his dog stares wistfully from the floor. 


Why my dog hates Tandy 


Not just Tandy, Brother too. It’s a 
very small dog, just a lap dog, 
although it behaves like a real dog. 
And, to its sorrow, it cannot curl up on 
my lap on a winter evening, if my lap 
is host to my 2 kg Model 100 lap com- 
puter, or if I am typing instead into 
the memory of my Brother portable 
EP 44. 

Neither machine is as big as a city 
telephone book, and each is self-con- 
tained, except that the Model 100 
needs to be coupled to a printer, 
while the EP 44 can print as it goes, or 
link to an external printer. The Tandy 
is a full computer, while the Brother is 
limited to being a word processor, 
printer and communications termi- 
nal. 

It is the CMOS (Intel 80C85, for the 
Tandy) memory that puts these 
devices apart from the conventional 
personal computer, and makes them 
more expensive to buy. The memory 
never sleeps, because it’s always 
connected to the ni-cad battery. I can 
type, and switch off the main 
machine, knowing all the text will be 
there when I switch it on again, even 
if I have been overseas in the mean- 
time. No disk, no tape required. Sav- 
ing text or data to memory is automa- 
tic. It's even possible to change the 
batteries on the Brother without los- 
ing the contents of memory. The 
Model 100 batteries are self charging 
if I use a mains adaptor. Just replace 
the ni-cads every few years. 

The Brother (with calculating 
facilities included) has a small mem- 
ory, less than two full pages. If the 
memory were bigger, I would not 
have needed the Tandy. But the 
Brother is ideal to take the minutes of 
a meeting. It is silent, yet it can pro- 
duce printed copy as it goes, for 
immediate use by the chairman, 
while the memory contents are later 
revised and printed for the minute 
book and for circulation the next day, 
giving board members a quick remin- 
der of the matters they were 
expected to follow up. 

I have used ‘tape recorder, to be 
handed to a tyv. .:t after the meeting, 
but it’s not as good as the contem- 
poraneous' record, where _ tricky 
points can be cleared up then and 
there. Except that if I am trying to 
record the discussion, it makes it har- 
der for me to join in. 

I recall that at one time a Cabinet 
paper, after decision, used to be 
minuted, say “approved”, by the 
Cabinet Secretary in red ink, and 


returned to its source, later to be 
sighted by the Audit Department. 
Presumably there was a brief similar 
matching entry in Cabinet records. 
No photo copiers in those days, so 
retained records of Cabinet meetings 
must have been minimal. 

The perils of recording too much 
have been amply publicised by the 
tape recorder in the oval room at the 
White House. 


Length 


The Model 100 can address only 
64kk at a time, and with all the built- 
in or plugged-in programs etc in 
ROM, that leaves less than 32k of usa- 
ble RAM. Ido not find a memory of 10 
or 15 pages of close typed work to be 
a limitation. Long memos and reports 
may make their author happy, but 
they do not perform their function of 
being read. 

Churchill demanded reports not 
exceeding one page — more than that 
showed its author had not thought 
the matter through carefully enough. 
The US Supreme Court, dealing with 
very complicated matters already 
considered by a number of lower 
courts, allows counsel just 20 
minutes for oral presentation of argu- 
ment-— about ten times as longasIam 
willing to listen to a salesman. 

The author of a book may well need 
to keep much of it on disk, if he has 
not first thought through his work, 
and fears he may have to correct his 
errors, on further reflection. 

And no-one needs great masses of 
figures on his knees in front of the 
television. Even so, a printout sum- 
marising the month's transactions 
can be three or four times as big and 
heavy as a lap computer containing 
the same information. Instead of lug- 
cCine hoine a massive paper report, it 
would ve far easier just to log on to 
the mainframe. Tandy includes a Bell 
modem in the tiny Model 100, as well 
as parallel, serial and bar code inter- 
faces. The Brother has an RS 232 
which needs an external modem, if 
telephone is used. 

Reporters overseaS commonly 
carry a Model 100, or its NEC or 
Olivetti equivalent, so they can type 
their stories and transmit them down 
the telephone immediately, whether 
they are reporting from London or 
Nepal. The sub-editor brings it up on 
his screen, and it may be set automat- 
ically in to type after editing. If, later, 


there is a dispute about the report, it 
may be impossible to say whether 
what was printed was what the 
reporter transmitted, or what the 
sub-editor evolved from it, because 
the reporter did not make notes on 
paper, or submit a written story. 

Why do I like a lap portable? 

Firstly, I am sick of working in 
offices. I take my machine outside, 
under a tree, or on a patio, and there I 
fill it up. In due course I take it inside, 
and plug it into the printer. 

secondly, I find cathode screens on 
terminals are hard to read, whileI can 
read the LCD screen on the Model 100 
across the room, should Iso wish. The 
small screen on the Brother (15 
characters only) takes a few days or 
so to get used to, but after that it’s not 
hard to set out a complicated layout. 

Thirdly, I am not tied to a single 
workstation, nor do I have to modify 
room lighting. | 

Fourthly, if I have routine work to 
do, Ican do it in front of the TV, or on 
a train or a plane. When I travelled 
more than I need to now,! took a dic- 
tating machine, which was OK to use 
in a hotel bedroom, but the 
background noises were a nuisance 
to the typist if I dictated in a train, and 
ruled out planes. 

Travellers with a true portable can 
type or compute anywhere, and then 
as soon as they are alongside the tele- 
phone can upload to or download 
from their office computer. The Model 
100 provides for logging on proce- 
dures to be built-in, for US (Bell) 
sources such as Compuserve and 
Dow-Jones. The communication 
facilities can even be used (at up to 
19,000 baud if the bigger computers 
can cope) to download from one com- 
puter, and upload to another, that 
cannot be directly lnked to each 
other. 

Fifthly, all the programs I use are 
built-in. I do not often use a storage 
device. I have data management, 
data processing (spreadsheet), and 
word processing all on one chip,and 
they are all interactive. In other 
words, information from data files can 
be used by the spreadsheet or 
selected and merged with word pro- 
cessing. No disk or cassette required 
— it’s all up and running on the menu 
as soon as I switch on. Even if I had 
not acquired this multiple chip, the 
Tandy has good text processing, tele- 
communications, scheduling, and 
data listing and recovery facilities 
permanently “on tap”. 
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Sixthly, its battery, with power 
back up. No problems from mains 
supply failing, or spiking. 


Comparisons 


Is it better than a conventional PC? 
To which I ask, better for what? 

Is my wrist better than my grand- 
father clock? Is my Walkman better 
than my quartz synthesized digital 
tuner? Is my 3-cylinder runabout bet- 
ter than my 4.4-litre V8? Is my half- 
frame Canon better thanmy6x6TLR 
professional? It’s horses for courses. 
When I[ had an office that was on-line 
to a mainframe, my portable did my 
own type of work better, while no 
small machine could look at the way 
the mainframe carried out its task of 
dealing with 8,000 ledger accounts. 

The average owner of a portable 
wants word processing, or data hand- 
ling, or data gathering, on the spot. 
Data managing and calculating pro- 
grams are really computer languages 
as they stand, and so he may never 
need to use BASIC. However, ifhe 
does, Microsoft provided for NEC, 
Olivetti and Model 100 as comprehen- 
sive a version of BASIC as can be 
found on any machine, and possibly 
the most powerful BASIC on any mic- 
rocomputer. And some _ enhance- 
ments specifica!'y for the 100, suchas 
all calculations in 14-digit precision. 
When released, no microcomputer 
then in existence had more intrinsic 
functions. So nothing was left out, to 
make it a portable. 

Since then other manufacturers 
have been tempted to cram not justa 
quart, but about four litres into a pint 
pot. Disc drives, backlit LCD screens, 


printers, and the rest can now be 
found in some so-called lap portables. 
Not really portable, because of the 
power supply, like the cheap electric 
motor car, which needed a $10,000 
extension cord. 

Another penalty attached to these 
advanced machines is weight that 
will dismay you at the airport counter, 
or carrying it any distance, plus a 
price penalty that could run to an 
extra $10,000. I liked the look of the 
Bondwell portable, but the screen 
was too hard for me to read. I find the 
idea of a ‘7 kg computer on my lap no 
more attractive than water on the 
knee. I managed to lift an IBM porta- 
ble today — it was not much harder to 
do than the log splitting I worked on 
at the weekend. Precious McKenzie, I 
salute you. 

So, who should use a portable? 
(Apart from ten-stone weaklings). 

Obviously, people who are mobile, 
who want calculation or data gather- 
ing in the field. Stocktaking, using the 
bar code reader. Word processing, in 
the office, on the move, or at home. 
Time recording and charging out. The 
disabled. “EP 44, phone home.” Plug- 
in anywhere terminal user, for access 
to mainframe, database, high quality 
printer, or communications any- 
where. Instant ledger keepers. 
Reporters. Company and board sec- 
retaries. Students working in a lib- 
rary. And those who prefer to work in 
the fresh air. Experimental program 
development, leaving the bigger 
machine free to get on with routine 
work. 

I still use my pocket programmable 
calculator, but I hardly ever use the 
typewriter without first putting the 
text in the lap machine’s memory, 


and there correcting it. 

Portables are not suitable for 
games, nor are they substitutes fora 
large mini. Unlike large machines, 
they do not become suitable for fish- 
ing sinkers after a few short years. 
Too light! They are an adjunct to, not 
a substitute for, an office electronic 
typewriter. The Tandy can be prog- 
rammed to make music — should you 
be stuck on a desert island, with 
plenty of batteries. The Brother is not 
for data processing, or programming, 
and it has only simple mathematical 
functions. Commercial software for 
the Tandy is limited in range, but 
what there is is highly developed. 
Multiplan, data and word processing, 
spreadsheets and the like are availa- 
ble on plug-in ROMs that preserve 
precious RAM. 

Tandy has slightly upgraded the 2 
kg model 100, with the model 101. 
The model 200 has built-in memory 
banks, and built-in Multiplan spread 
sheet, and a bigger screen, but it’s 
still light and truly portable. Tandy 
also builds a still bigger model. Sharp 
and others produce small memory 
portable “word processors”. 

Other lap portable computers are 
Sord, 3 kg; Epson PX-8, 2kg; NEC, 
2kg; Commodore etc. For “heavy 
metal” aspirants to our weight-lifting 
team, IBM, Wang, Grid, Data General, 
Sharp and Hewlett Packard have 
elaborate machines with advanced 
features, from 4 to 7 kg upwards. May 
the force be with you! 


I take my machine out- 
side, under a tree, or on 
a patio, and there J fill It. 


LAN PRICES PLUMMET! ACCESS 80386 
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When the power goes off and you’re searching for 
the candles, it’s time to consider the consequences of 
the failure on oe expensive mate pe equipment. 


Peter Ensorta 


es us through the fie 


d of uninterruptable 


power supplies in search of everlasting light. 


Without a break 


Powe: to the People, so the slogan says, but on the night of Waitangi Day 
this was not the case. At home a computer was at work running a spread- 
sheet program. The lights dimmed; should the data be saved? No, not yet — 


then darkness. 

As was widely publicised, this inci- 
dent was part of a large power failure 
that covered the northern part of the 
North Island. Certainly it was a rare 
occurrence, but one that could be 
devastating to anyone running acom- 
puter system at the time. 

There are always stories about the 
company who did not consider the 
possibility of a power blackout and 
later spent three months writing 
software to try to recover the lost 
data. With many companies heavily 
reliant on computers, advantage is 
certainly taken of the good power 
supply record that we have, espe- 
cially in the main centres. 

But how good is that power? 

The New Zealand Supply Regula- 
tions which New Zealand Electricity, 
the main generating authority in New 
Zealand, is required to abide by, state 
that the frequency is kept within 1.5 
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Are you sure the power’s still off? 
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per cent of 50Hz except in conditions 
of emergency. Over a 24-hour period 
the frequency will be accurate to 
within three seconds. That is, the 
clock running off the mains frequency 
will be accurate to within three sec- 
onds. 

How bad can it get and for how 
long? At 49Hz your hot water heating 
could be turned off if there is time, 
and at 47.5 Hz the power could be 
automatically disconnected. If the 
frequency is not recovering then load 
would be shed in 20 per cent steps 
until either the frequency returns to 
50 Hz or there is nothing more to turn 
off. 

If the power cannot be turned off 
fast enough, at 45 Hz, which was the 
frequency reached on that fateful 
day, the generators will operate for 
about a minute before they are dis- 
connected from the national grid. 

Voltage is the other consideration 
to a computer. It may vary by 5 per 
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cent on the standard voltage of 230V 
as measured at the main switchboard 
of your home. In addition to this may 
be a further 2.5 per cent voltage drop 
in the wiring to the outlet. 

This means that when you come 
home on acold winter’s night the vol- 
tage could be as low as 212 volts. As 
the night wears on and the heaters 
are turned off, the voltage could rise 
to 241, a voltage difference of 29. That 
is ignoring all the spikes, temporary 
voltage drops caused by such things 
as large motors starting (nicknamed 
brownouts) and other rubbish that is 
sent down the power lines. 

The design of the computer will dic- 
tate how it will react to the power 
fluctuations. Many of the smaller 
computers convert the AC to DC and 
so can tolerate voltage and frequency 
deviations. Others are not so tolerant. 
Many of the older eight-inch disk 
drives require the frequency to be 
kept with 0.5Hz of the 50Hz. During a 
period of minor upset, NZE could run 
for about five minutes at 47.75 Hz or 
30 minutes at 49 Hz, asignificant time 
when the main power supply is not 
suitable to run the computer. 


Solid state 


To overcome these. problems, 
important items of equipment can be 
supplied from uninterruptable power 
supplies (UPSs). Once these con- 
sisted of a battery charger and bat- 
teries driving a DC motor which in 
turn drove an AC generator. These 
days UPSs are manufactured from 
solid state technology. 

A typical UPS would contain a 


: Y's} 
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rectifier or battery charger, a set of 
batteries and an inverter. The battery 
charger will not only charge the bat- 
teries, but also supply power directly 
to the inverter. 

The voltage of the battery bank can 
differ from system to system. For a 
small UPS suitable for a PC computer 
the battery voltage could be about 24 
or 48 volts, but fora 10kVA unit a 250- 
volt battery bank would not be 
uncommon. 

When the main power supply fails, 
the batteries would deliver the power 
to the inverter, thereby providing a 
constant source of supply. An inver- 
ter converts the DC power from the 
battery into the AC power, similar to 
that available from a standard power 
point. The inverter is synchronised 
with the main power supply so that 
should the inverter fail then the load 
can be transferred to a bypass circuit. 
This circuit bypasses the rectifier- 
inverter to let a filtered power supply 
through to the computer, the 
changeover being automatic and usu- 
ally undetected by the computer. 

The synchronisation continues 
until a disturbance is detected. In the 
more sophisticated UPS systems the 
inverter is constantly monitoring the 
input frequency, and when the fre- 
quency drifts off the 50Hz standard 
by a predetermined amount, typically 
0.5Hz, the inverter will stop tracking 
the input frequency and lock onto an 
internal standard. 

These internal standards are usu- 
ally crystal controlled and can main- 
tain the output frequency to an accu- 
racy greater than 0.01 per cent. The 
synchronisation of the inverter out- 
put with the main power supply 
allows the inverter to transfer the 
load to the standby circuit when the 
inverter is being overloaded. This 
could typically occur when disk or 
tape drive units are being started. 

At 150 per cent overload, the load is 
transferred to the bypass circuit and 
will be transferred back at 125 per 
cent to operate off the inverter. 

A commonly provided feature of 
the larger UPS systems is a manual 
bypass switch. This works in a similar 
way to the automatic bypass and is 
used to allow maintenance on the 
automatic static switches. Because of 
the high dependability of the static 
switches, the manual switches are 
very rarely used. 


T'wo types 

There are two basic types of UPS 
systems: continuous mode _ and 
standby mode. 


The continuous mode UPS runs the 
computer normally off the inverter, 
providing a good quality clean power 
supply to the computer. The standby 
mode UPS runs the computer off the 
main supply via the bypass circuit 
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and changes over to the inverter 
when a power failure is detected. 

The standby type, while it lowers 
the wear and tear on the UPS, does 
mean that there is no guarantee that 
the inverter will be going when you 
want it. 

The use of the UPS system will vary 
depending on the user’s require- 
ments. This can range from the need 
to keep a basic system going for 15 
minutes to enable the system to be 
shut down in an orderly manner with 
files closed and everything in its 
place, to keeping a full system going 
to process the day’s transactions. 

In many multi-storey office blocks 
there are emergency generator sets 
installed, supplying power to such 
items as fire pumps, lifts and 
emergency lighting. While this power 
is often available for computers, there 
will be a break of up to 15 seconds 
before the power will become availa- 
ble. For large installations such as 
Databank, a combination of a UPS 
system and emergency generators is 
used, the UPS system providing 
coverage until the emergency 
generators start. 

Not only can computer systems be 
run off a UPS system. Air conditioning 
systems can also be run, but the size 
of the UPS that would be required 
would be prohibitive. As an alterna- 
tive an exhaust system can be pro- 
vided. The heated air can be 
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Uninterruptable Power Supply systems 
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+.001% 
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+1% volt 


+.2% freq 
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as above 


+.01% freq 
+5% volt 


+ 5% volt 


extracted from the computer suite to 
be replaced by outside air of hopefully 
a lower temperature. To prolong the 
UPS backup time that is available and 
to limit the heat output, selected 
equipment can be shut down after a 
power failure. 


Lighting 


Often overlooked is a light for the 
operator to be able to control the com- 
puter for any orderly shutdown. 
There is no reason why the same bat- 
tery system that provides emergency 
power to the computer cannot pro- 
vide emergency lighting on the main 
exit routes. 


The UPS must be able to handle the 
starting currents of the equipment. 
They may not be started during a 
power failure, but especially for the 
continuous operating mode UPSs 
every startup in the morning will 
have to be catered for. 

The installation of a UPS is usually 
an economic matter based on loss of 
data and/or processing time or for 
public relations criteria. With the 
higher number of computers being 
used and the pace that modern 
technology affects the construction of 
uninterruptable power _ supplies, 
more and more will find their way into 
the small business. 
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Micros at Work 


HAL —a new dimension to Lotus 


HAL has been arriving for weeks so 
you can imagine we are pleased to 
announce that it is actually here. 

What is HAL? 

It is a new software release from 
Lotus Corporation and it front-ends 
Lotus 1-2-3. Unlike the 2001 version, 
this HAL doesn’t speak English. 
However, it does understand it! 

Standard Lotus commands can 
now be replaced with simple English 
instructions. For example the formula 
‘@ sum (C5.C50)’ may provide a 
budget total for January in Lotus, 
whereas HAL will accept ‘Add 
January’ to achieve the same task. 

Other than this English interface, 
HAL introduces a number of invalu- 
able features to Lotus: 


® on-line help 
® undo last command (what joy!) 
® asearch and replace option 
® spreadsheet linking 
HAL will cost you approximately 
$400 and requires a minimum of 
512kb (it is a RAM-resident product). 
It is not copy protected and therefore 
is capable of being installed on your 
hard disk. HAL will interface to both 
Version 1A and Release 2 of Lotus. 
We are impressed. It adds a whole 
new dimension to spreadsheeting. 


Supercalc 4 


While we are on the theme of 
spreadsheeting, we ought to sum- 
marize the new features of Super- 
calc’s latest release, version 4. 

For the uninitiated, Supercalc from 
Computer Associates in the USA is 
one of the major rivals to Lotus. It 
compares favourably with its rival in 
terms of features and in some areas, 
notably: 


® size of spreadsheet 
keystrokes per command 
command trail 
graphs on monochrome screens 
without graphics board 
printing at 90 degrees through 
‘Sideways’. 
Supercalc 4 is preferred. 
Computer Associates has intro- 
duced certain new features as an 
upgrade from Supercalc 3. Briefly, 
these are: 
® full menu as opposed to one letter 
abbreviations 
@ increased size of spreadsheets 
@ full compatibility with Lotus 1A 
and 2 worksheets 
Definitely a contender for Spread- 
sheet of the Year award. 


Best and worst of 1986 


A much respected US-based PC 
magazine has announced its best and 
worst hardware for 1986. We feel it is 
worthy of reproduction in this col- 
umn. 

Interestingly, both awards emerge 
from the category of laptop comput- 
ers. The best of 1986 was the Toshiba 
T3100 (the AT speed laptop) and 
T1100 plus (the battery-powered PC 
Compatible), regarded as co-winners. 

According to the magazine there 
was no worst hardware winner, but 
most disappointing was IBM’s PC 
Convertible. 

Besides the best and worst, a spe- 
cial achievement award went to the 
hot new Compaq Deskpro 386 as the 
most significant hardware of the 
year. The significance attaches not to 
what it is, but the direction in which it 
is pointing the PC family. 


Putting personnel 
in order 


We are aware of a new software 
product that will appeal to personnel 
departments who wish to build 
organisation charts and keep them 
up-to-date. 

Orgplus allows the construction of 
charts with as many as 350 names on 
up to 99 levels. It offers a range of out- 
put styles with eight box formats and 
seven chart layouts. 

Known drawbacks include the ina- 
bility to view the chart on screen, and 
a department cannot have two equals 
heading it. 

Orgplus works with ‘Sideways’, the 
software that allows you to rotate 
printouts 90 degrees, thereby print- 
ing particularly wide charts. It is 
available for PCs with 256kb RAM 
and DOS 2.0 or later for $US70. 


Revving up your PC 


Tools abound to add additional 
power to the traditional PC. All we 
are yet to see is the wide black racing 
stripe for the processing unit to give 
that extra fire to the performance! 

Given that your machine has extra 
slots for the boards to be fitted, you 
can look at adding such devices as 


turbo boards, enhancement kits, 
graphics boards, memory upgrades, 
hard cards and multifunction boards. 

Different terminology disguising 
similar features. We are talking about 
the ability to add additional RAM 
(memory), built in clock/calendar 
(battery powered), hard disk storage 
capacity, games port and capability 
to display graphs/diagrams on 
screen. 

Shop around for quotes, as prices 
vary dramatically for identical pro- 
ducts. Memory upgrades will be the 
most common requirement where 
users are wanting to take advantage 
of the plethora of RAM resident 
software packages on the market. 


PC access to minis 
and mainframes 


With the IBM PC and its clones pro- 
ving to be tremendously popular, we 
are seeing all the significant minis 
and mainframe manufacturers allow- 
ing PCs to act as terminals into their 
systems. This is a significant step for- 
ward for the manager or executive 
who needs processing power at his 
screen and needs access to the abso- 
lute wealth of PC software. 

The benefits are those of speed, 
convenience and _ independence, 
although the corporate data proces- 
sing department could well see itina 
different light. 

The dual role of the PC is achieved 
through the development of terminal 
emulation software which runs on 
the PC and asks the operator whether 
he would like to be linked into the 
main computer or rather run as a PC 
under MS-DOS. Naturally, the emula- 
tion software loads the keyboard val- 
ues that suit your central computer, 
thereby creating an input terminal 
closely resembling your original 
dumb terminal. All very simple really. 

As a first move, contact your sys- 
tem supplier, who ought to be able to 
advise you in your quest for computer 
excitement as the MS-DOS level. 


MicroLab is Coopers & Lybrand’s micro 
computer consulting arm providing inde- 
pendent advice on business systems. 












Through this column MicroLab offers a 
commentary on developments in the com- 
puter industry as they affect the business 
person. 
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Learn to type a cheap and 


Type-right describes itself as an 
interactive teaching machine that, in 
simple terms, helps you learn to type. 
Developed by Dick Smith Electronics, 
the Type-right package has more to it 
than its appearance at first suggests. 

Included in the package which 
retails at $79.95 are a keyboard anda 
manual. The keyboard requires four 
“C” size batteries which are not 
included. For what the package does, 
the price is fair to good. 

The manual has a cardboard front 
and back and is intended to stand 
beside the keyboard as the tutorials 
are followed. Unfortunately there is 
no built-in brace and the manual 
tends to slip over if set up ona 
wooden desk, as it would be in a clas- 
sroom situation. The manual is very 

well set out and extremely easy to fol- 
low, with clear diagrams to illustrate 
numerous things that the _ text 
describes. 

The keyboard has a small LCD dis- 
lay at top centre that displays a 
maximum of eight characters. The 
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keys are set out in the normal 
QWERTY format, spaced as one 
would expect a computer keyboard to 
be. The keys are not all one colour but 
rather alternately light and dark grey 
depicting those for an individual 
finger that should always relate toa 
given zone. The keys have a 
decidedly tacky feeling with a real 
‘click’ each time the key is de- 
pressed, so this is not for the person 
wanting to learn to touch-type. 

The keyboard is made of plastic, a 
strong tough durable plastic that will 
stand up to rough use by children and 
the occasional accident with a hot 
drink. For classroom use this is 
acceptable for primaries and lower 
secondaries. All the keys and their 
functions are fully described in the 
manual. 

The user starts off by going 
through what amounts to a theory 
lesson, which covers the functions of 
the keyboard, the computerised 


Type-right operations, and correct 
fingering. 
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Next the lessons really start. The 
colour coding system is explained 
and the importance of posture 
emphasised — oops, just wait while I 
move — and illustrated. The first les- 
son focuses on the home or centre 
row on thekeyboard. Unfortunately F 
and J keys have no raised dots as on 
many typewriters and computers. A 
series of letters appears on the LCD 
display and the user mimics the let- 
ters on the keyboard. If you make a 
mistake there is a quiet ‘tinny’ sound 
from the keyboard, and if the time 
limit is exceeded there is a louder 
beep. At the end of each sequence 
you are given a score, and need to 
achieve a score of at least 60 to con- 
tinue. 

Lessons two, three and four con- 
tinue along the same lines with an 
increasing number of letters and 
numbers. The numbers and letters 
are randomly generated. 

Lesson five teaches the user how to 
use the SHIFT key with the newly 
learned skills. The SHIFT key in effect 
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doubles the number of keys available 
on the keyboard and used in the first 
four lessons. 

Next come some of the unique 
things that this unit can do. A series 
of exercises has the user entering 
sequences of words, then phrases. 
These get harder and harder to com- 
plete correctly as new characters, 
numbers and letters are added. The 
fourth level of lesson seven has a 
page to type in which makes sense, 
while following lessons have things 
to type in which don’t necessarily 
make sense. This forces you to look 
carefully at what is written as you 
type, and the emphasis is on keeping 
your eyes off the keyboard. At the 
upper levels it is virtually impossible 
to be looking at the text and the 
keyboard at the same time. 

By level nine you are typing up to 
400 words and getting a word per 
minute count. One of the exercises 
includes typing in a program listing, 
another a form letter. 

During the exercises six to nine you 
can get an error rating by pressing 
the error key. Ideally your speed and 


error rate should improve as you go 
along. 

A game mode flashes letters across 
the screen, with the object being to 
press the letter before it gets across 
the screen. Three incorrect entries 
and the game is over. This little touch 
is a good reward and fun as well. 
There is no immediately apparent 
sequence — the characters are ran- 
domly selected. 

Allin all the package is a good one. 
While it does not have the visual 
impact or functions of acomputer typ- 
ing tutor, nor the takeaway results of 
a typewriter, the Type-right course 
could work well. 

The main drawback is the lack of 
real variation. There is no way that 
you can experiment or have fun as 
you could with a computer or type- 
writer. Children who tried the review 
machine grew bored with it after a 
short time, while with a computer or 
typewriter they would feel more free 
to experiment themselves — even 
when forced to keep their fingers on 
the right keys. 


NZ’s ONLY 
“TWIN MOUSE” 
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* Microsoft® compatible 


* Mouse Systems® compatible. 


The TSE Mouse is the smartest in New Zealand. Press a button 
when you switch on your IBM® compatible PC and you're in 
the Microsoft Mouse Mode. Switch on without pressing a button, 


and you're on the Mouse Systems Mode. 
The TSE Mouse comes complete with manual and a disk 


containing Software Drivers and TSE Paint - an impressive 
graphics program for CGA displays. 


Best of all, the TSE Mouse gives you precision - 
Microprocessor and Optical Rotation Encoder give a tracking 
speed of over 500 mm/sec. That's a resolution of 200 dots per inch! 


the 8 Bit CMOS 


There's no need for special mats, grid pads or external power 
supplies (the TSE Mouse uses only 10mA). Just plug it into the 
RS-232 serial port, place on a flat surface and it’s “point & click” 

The TSE Mouse works with most programs including: Autocad, 
Microsoft Word, Microsoft Windows, Autosketch, First Choice, TSE 


Paint, PC Paint... 


Pacific Computers Limited, 87 Carbine Road, Mt Wellington, Auckland. 
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Fax (09) 574-559. Telex NZ 63500, Reply Parelec. 

Mail order & Postal Address: PO. Box 54069, Bucklands Beach, Auckland. 
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Book Review 


From elementary to advanced 


a book review by Dennis V. Lally 


Publishing computer books must 
be one of the riskiest ventures 
around. Things change so fast in the 
computer industry, and what was 
just released when an author com- 
pleted his manuscript is usually obso- 
lete by the time the book reaches the 


shop__ display. Thus computer 
magazines, geared to respo1.d to the 
news breaks of high tech, account for 
the vast volume of computer reading. 
The buyer of computer books is 
more discerning, which is not surpris- 
ing, since most computer books cost 


TRADER SERIES 
DEBTORS/INVOICING/SALES ANALYSIS 


SO OUR ADD LAST MONTH CAUGHT YOUR EYE 
NOW READ THE FACTS! 


Accounting Functions: 


Statement print on standard statement paper. 

Printing of aged trial balance at any time during the month. 
GST content is kept for each transaction and totals. 
Automatic calculation and printing of Invoices, Credit Notes, 


Invoice/Statements and Quotes. 


Detailed sales analysis showing sales and turnover per item. 
Facilities for the control of a large turnover of casual debtors. 
Ability to use stationary pre printed with your name and logo. 
Ability to rebuild transactions and index. 


Prints Sticky labels for envelopes. 


GST calculation can be on tax inclusive or tax exclusive prices. 


Special Features: 

— Context sensitive help windows. 
— Pop up calculator. 

— Reports to Screen or printer. 


— Pull down option windows available from anywhere within the program 
(even during a transaction) allows for:- 
— Quick inquiry on a debtor and his transactions. 
Quick inquiry on sales analysis. 


Add a new debtor or item. 


List all or selected transactions. 


List the last ten transactions. 


Summarise balances, sales and transactions. 


Show file details. 
Change screen colours. 


Change length and tone of the beep. 


Switch on or off key click. 


Change tone of the key click. 


Change tax calculation from tax inclusive to tax exclusive and vice 


versa. 


All this for just $395.00 (plus GST) 
BUT WHY STATE THE FACTS WHEN YOU CAN SEE IT FOR YOURSELF 


Contact your closest computer dealer or phone or write to: 


The Computer Suite Limited, 
P.O. Box 51-508, Auckland. 
Phone (09) 566-902. 
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more than an annual subscription toa 
magazine. Generally, this person 
buys a computer book for its refer- 
ence value, particularly specialist 
information that aguments a manual. 
Books of more general information 
tend to be less popular now as the 
computing community matures. 

The Apple Macintosh Book, now in 
its second edition, is both a case in 
point and an exception. The book was 
written just over a year ago when the 
512K Fat Mac with 400K drives 
reigned supreme. Readers will be dis- 
appointed not to have the Mac Plus 
detailed or SCCI hard drives com- 
pared. First impressions are that this 
might be just another routine book 
covering all the general topics. 

First impressions can, however, be 
deceiving. The author, Cary Lu, has 
composed a most balanced book 
which moves from elementary to 
advanced specialist subjects as you 
progress through its pages. 

Advancing through the book, how- 
ever, is not what you are supposed to 
do, advises the author. Instead, he 
suggests that you _ discriminate 
among the four sections which he has 
defined, and each of which could 
have been a separate book. This 
accounts for the 422 pages of The 
Apple Macintosh Book. 

The first section is for non-owners 
considering a Macintosh and for very 
new owners. This section is merci- 
fully short and can be ignored by any- 
one who has either read the Apple 
manual or used the Mac for any 
period greater than a week (thereby 
attaining novice power user status!) 

The second section is about 
software, containing eight chapters, 
each covering a specific software 
application such as graphics prog- 
rams, business programs, integrated 
software, communications programs 
and so on. Programming languages 
are also covered. I was surprised to 
find that even a year ago you could 
program on a Mac in Modula-2, C, 
Logo, LISP, Forth, Neon, COBOL, 
FORTRAN, APL, and several versions 
of Pascal and BASIC. 

A book can show its age when talk- 
ing about specific software packages, 
and even magazines have trouble 
keeping up with new releases and 
versions. Nevertheless, Mr Lu was 
obviously privy to many pre-release 
versions and was astute enough to 
include those which he thought 
would be significant. One year later 
we can see how well those products 


fared and observe that Mr Lu’s pre- 
dictions are invariably on target. He 
makes comparisons of databases, 
word processors and spreadsheets. 
His comments are thorough and 
unbiased and show a working know- 
ledge of each package, as well as an 
understanding of the requirements of 
the computer user. Each software 
chapter starts with a_ detailed 
demonstration of the most common 
package representing the group. 
These chapters are still valuable for 
the novice software purchaser, even 
though many more products are now 
available, because they help the pros- 
pective purchaser determine his or 
her actual needs. 

The third section describes the 
inner workings of the Macintosh, and 
experienced users will find that this is 
where the book starts to become 
interesting. This is the largest section 
and accounts for nearly half the 
pages. Although the MacPlus and 
800K drives were not available at the 
time of writing, they were antici- 
pated. The author has apparently 
always been kept aware of forthcom- 
ing developments by Apple and Mic- 
rosoft. His first edition of this book 
had to be written before the first 128K 
Macs were ever released. No doubt 
the third edition is at the printers and 
I would be surprised if Cary Lu wasn’t 
currently writing the fourth edition 
now! 


Relevant 


The section on how the Macintosh 
works is still very relevant because 
the basic architecture of the machine 
has not changed. An in-depth cover- 
age of all the components is made, 
including the input and output ports 
and all the things that might connect 
to them. The information on disks will 
dispela few of the myths that prevail. 

Section four contains the last 100 
pages and is devoted to specialist and 
technical topics. Unusual specialist 
topics include using the Macintosh in 
moving vehicles and how the Macin- 
tosh can be used by the physically 
handicapped. Of more common 
interest is the section on communica- 
tions which starts with a detailed ex- 
planation of the ISO protocol layers 
common to all computer communica- 
tions. 

The Apple Macintosh Book is a 
comprehensive compendium about 
the Macintosh. There have been and 
gone a plethora of beginner how-to 
books on the Macintosh, but the intui- 
tive ease of operation of the Macin- 
tosh makes these books quickly 
redundant. The Apple Macintosh 
Book wisely devotes only 30-odd 
pages to beginners, and these pages 
are really more suited to the prospec- 
tive Macintosh buyer who wants to 
vicariously try before buying. The 


new or intermediate user will benefit 
from the sections on software and 
hardware and find this book a valu- 
able reference. The expert user might 
find some pieces of value in the later, 
more technical sections, but the seri- 
ous pro would be better served by the 
specialist book, such as Inside Macin- 
tosh or by periodicals like MacTutor. 

In the light of the above comments, 
I would recommend this book to all 
Macintosh owners. The novice user 
will grow with this book, and later as 
an experienced user will find it valu- 
able for reference. Most of the more 
advanced concepts actually date very 
slowly. The advanced user and tech- 
nical person would benefit by having 
this book on hand for use in explain- 
ing technical subjects in jargon-free 
style to lesser mortals. 

Cary Lu serves as an example to all 
writers on computer-related topics. 
His style is easy; he writes plainly yet 
with authority and with the reader’s 
interests at heart. The book is sensi- 
bly illustrated arid nicely laid out. 
Published by Microsoft Press, it is dis- 
tributed by Penguin Books in New 
Zealand and like other computer 
books of its size will be priced in the 
$50 to $60 range. 





COMMODORE C64C COMPUTER PACKS 


Members of our NZ Computer Games Club have always enjoyed special pricing on hardware purchases. However, we are now 
offering special mail order packages to non members. There are several packages available, in fact there are over 40, covering 
not only the C64C, but also the C128, C1280, AMIGA, PC10 and PC20, as well as individual peripherals. Some examples:- 


Computer 
Datasette 
Recorder 
Disk Drive 


EASYSCRIPT 
EASYSPELL 
MANAGER 


EASY SPELL 
MANAGER 
EASYSCRIPT 
V EASY SPELL 
MANAGER 
EASYSCRIPT 
EASY SPELL 
MANAGER 
EASYSCRIPT 
EASY SPELL 
MANAGER 
EASYSCRIPT 
EASY SPELL 
MANAGER 
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C64C 
C128/1280 
Amiga 
PC10/20 
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Phone: NN 89-100 


blank disks 
green screen 


Please send details of special Commodore mail order: Computer 
Packs, Software Hire Library, and Public Domain Library. 
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Machine Language 


Life in the fast lane by Joe Colquitt 


The following series of articles was 
written with Comodore 64 6502/6510 
in mind. Other 6502 machines will run 
examples if corrections are made to 
addresses. The C64 calls ML with 
SYS; other BASIC may use CALL or 
USR etc. 

I'd like to correspond with anyone 
who has fine scrolling routines. Ihave 
some, but would like more to compile 
a full article on the subject. 

Machine language (machine code, 
source code) comes into its own when 
small operations need to be done fas- 
ter than an interpreted language can 
do them. An interpreted language 
(such as BASIC) is one in which state- 
ments in a program are looked up in 
tables and executed (hence the rela- 
tively slow speed). 

The other common class of lan- 
guages is the compiled language 
(such as Pascal). A compiled lan- 
guage does not look up tables, but 
instead translates the original pro- 
gram into a pseudo ML, containing 
pre-formed variable stores, routines 
etc etc. It’s an awkward concept to 
explain succinctly, but the bottom 
line is that, for example, a compiled 
BASIC program will run probably four 
to ten times faster, and some parts of 
the program may execute 100 times 
faster. 

Although getting pretty fast in 
some instances, the compiled pro- 
gramme is quite a bird’s nest of 
routines compared with good, effi- 
cient in-line ML. Apart from this, the 
compiler’s operating system needs to 
be present, which could be 2-4kb of 
program. A 25-line BASIC program 
may compile to 5kb, while a compe- 
tently written ML routine for the 
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same task could occupy less than 
0.5kb, and have the added advantage 
of being locatable anywhere in mem- 
Ory. 

I generally find that BASIC is 
adequate for mundane feats such as 
printing a menu or inputs, but is 
hopelessly slow for tasks such as 
clearing a bitmap screen or sorting 
alphabetic lists. These are the occa- 
sions when a bit of ML can be called 
up from the BASIC program. 

It is not necessary to write a com- 
plete program in ML in normal cir- 
cumstances. Even many arcade-style 
games are in BASIC with an ML sub- 
program to handle the fast bits. For 
example, if there’s a pause or key- 
wait in a program, it makes no differ- 
ence whether it’s in BASIC or ML. I 
tend to find that graphics or bodies of 
data (text etc) to be shifted require 
the use of ML. Additionally, ML is 
good for special duties, such as split 
screens or polling outside devices like 
thermocouples and event switches. 

Whatever effects ML produces, 
speed of execution is the primary 
reason for the effect, or the availabil- 
ity of the effect. A bitmap screen clear 
can be done in BASIC or much faster 
in ML, but screen splitting is available 
only in ML because BASIC is too slow 
to take advantage of the effect. 

ML is a very specific language to 
write in. Whereas BASIC has vari- 
ables and arrays, the ML programmer 
has to make his or her own variable 
areas. In one respect this is desirable, 
because ML doesn't create any work- 
ing space unless told to. I’ve had 
BASIC programs crash because 
strings have grown into the program. 
In ML, there isn’t the concept of 
dynamic or static strings. You just 
form a string and put it away some- 
where, and use it when necessary. 

The last topic to cover this month is 
the hexadecimal/binary system that 
ML uses. The computer at its funda- 
mental level operates with a series of 
on/off switches, ie binary. You've 
heard of 8-bit or 16-bit machines. An 
8-bit machine has 8 binary switches 
connected together, which forms a 
byte. These bytes are then grouped 
together in banks of 16kb to make a 
memory block. The 16kb blocks are 
the stuff of which larger machines are 
made. The whole computer is like a 
huge Lego set, each brick (byte) hav- 
ing 8 switches. 

Into these bytes are put instruc- 
tions (program) or data, which the 
computer executes or reads when 
told to. A PEEK command returns the 
value of a byte, and in BASIC it will 
display in decimal (0-255). When 
programming ML, it is usual to use 
hexadecimal, base16 (00-FF). In 


binary, each switch (bit) in a byte is 1 
or 0, and each bit to the left of its 
neighbour has twice the ON value. 
It’s a similar concept to decimal, 
which increases by powers to ten. 
The diagram below represents a 
byte. Note that the bits total 225, the 
maximum a byte can contain. 
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128 64 32 16 8 4 2 1 


Hexadecimal uses the digits01234 
56789ABCDEFtocount to 15 (de- 
cimal uses 0 to 9). To see how a hex 
number is formed, assume that a 
memory location contains 201. The 
bits for that location would be set as 
follows: 

11001001 ie 128+64+8-+1 

The bits 7,6,5,4 (high nybble) are 
set at1100=12=C. The low nybble 
(3,2,1,0) is 1001 =9. 201 is therefore 
represented as C9 in hex. Once 
you've done only a small amount of 
ML programming, translating num- 
bers becomes quite easy. All it really 
involves is counting. 

If you want a monitor/assembler, 
sent a disk or tape (with sample save) 
with return postage to Joe Colquitt, 6 
Martin Ave, Mt Albert, Auckland. 
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A question of balance by Pip Forer 


It is a hot summer night in Christ- 
church. In one of the hill suburbs a 
dozen or so people call a halt to what 
has been a long meeting. Yet most of 
the people involved feel fairly con- 
tent. The programme for the New 
Zealand Computer Education Society 
National Conference has made good 
progress. 

The key questions have all been 
those of balance (an obsession that 
reflects Christchurch’s particular per- 
sonality, perhaps?). Will the books 
balance when it is all over? Will 
expected attendance balance with 
actual numbers? Can we balance the 
sexes more? Can we find a cultural 
balance? Most important at this 
meeting, will the programme of 
activities balance to the needs of the 
wide body of educational computer 
users in New Zealand? 

Selecting a group of keynote speak- 
ers and session topics may sound like 
a pleasant pastime for a sunny after- 
noon, preferably done while sipping 
wine in a hammock. In practice it can 
be quite an exacting and drawn-out 
exercise. 

On this night, however, balance 
looks good. In spite of a couple of sur- 


prising exceptions the computing 
community has proved very suppor- 
tive in sponsorship for some of the 
key elements required for forward 
planning. Barson Computers has 
signed up as major sponsors, and 
Progeni, Commodore and Grand- 
stand have also come to the party. 

Numbers look good too, with many 
expressions of interest even before 
the main publicity goes out. Cultur- 
ally the warm hospitality of the Rehua 
Marae has ensured that taha Maori 
will enrich the gathering. 

But what of that final question? 
What is actually going to happen at 
the conference? The answer is a great 
deal, and it looks not just exciting, but 
exciting and balanced. Overseas 
speakers are balanced in almost 
every respect: men and women 
educators, from Australia, North 
America and Europe and in fields 
ranging from the latest developments 
in information technology through to 
Logo in the primary classroom. 

Who do we have? In strictly random 
order: 

Bill Higginson, Canadian Logo 
educator and researcher into class- 
room use of computers. Bill spent 


1984-5 associated with Seymour 
Papert’s group at MIT. 

Sandra Wills, active in every aspect 
of Australian educational computing, 
expert on the First Fleet project and 
currently chairperson of the Project 
Australian 1988 video-data base 
exercise. Sandra is also busy on 
organisation for the IFIP world com- 
puters in education conference in 
Sydney in 1990. 

Anthony Adams, ané_- English 
educationalist with stimulating 
views on the interaction between 
school English and technology. 

Peter Evans, from Deakin Univer- 
sity, Australia, an expert on 
strategies for computer management 
in labs and classrooms and deeply 
involved in computer education for 
teacher trainees. 

Mike Tibbets, a senior executive 
with the UK’s Domesday Project who 
has many insights into the project’s 
links to school activities. 

Liddy Neville, known to many as an 
incisive thinker on educational com- 
puting (especially primary) and a 
lover of Logo. Liddy is returning yet 
again (almost by public demand) with 
support for Logo and thoughts on 
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developing microworlds. 

We may also see Bob Lewis at the 
conference. Bob is director of the 
Information Technology and Educa- 
tion project in the United Kingdom. 
Joseph Weizenbaum too may be 
around following on the Computer 
Society conference earlier in the 
week. If so, he can be counted on to 
bring a positive kind of scepticism to 
his pronouncements on the abuse of 
computers, or to give insights on his 
work with Peace Education overseas. 

The base is also in place for astrong 
representation from New Zealand 
speakers. Sessions are slated for 
almost every possible interest. What 
would you like to know more about? 
The planned list of sessions for work- 
shops and papers is long: English lan- 
guage teaching with computers, spe- 
cial education, computing studies 
curriculum development, Logo and 
other appliations at primary schools, 
school administration using micros, 
computers in education at tertiary 
level, training and educating with 
interactive video, information 
technology in the school, initiatives in 
integrated studies using computers, 
evaluations of Domesday Systems, 
communications in education, 
desktop publishing in education, 
computers in secondary school appli- 
cations. 

Not to forget also. significant 
reports on research on computers in 
education, including some from the 
Department of Education’s evalua- 
tive studies, now moving towards 
their final stages. The problem will 
now be fitting everything into three 
days rather than addressing omis- 
sions or imbalances. 

You can just make out the Southern 
Alps as the group of people on the hill 
suburb begins to break up. “What 
about some publicity?” calls someone 
a little too removed from total compla- 
cency. “How about a short, balanced 
piece for Bits and Bytes readers?” 
suggests another. “Remember to tell 
them it’s on from 30 August to Sep- 
tember in Christchurch and invite 
them to come.” 

I guess we will have to get round to 
going that sometime. 
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Regaining dominance? by Grant Cowie 


This is the first of what will hope- 
fully be a regular column devoted to 
the Apple Macintosh. In future issues 
I will be looking at some of the new 
software packages (good and bad) 
that seem to be appearing regularly 
now. However, for this first column I 
thought it might be appropriate to 
take a good hard look at the Macin- 
tosh itself and where it fits into the 
New Zealand computer scene. 

The Macintosh has certainly come 
along way since its release in 1984 as 
an underpowered runt of a machine 
with 128kb of RAM and 400kb disk 
drives. Since that time it has captured 
the imagination of many computer 
users and professionals, and has 
inspired several lookalikes (notably 
the Amiga and the Gem software pac- 
kage for IBM PCs and compatibles). It 
is only in the last year, however, that 
the Mac has become a viable tool for 
the serious user, and a major force in 
the business market. 

Three factors have contributed to 
the recent success of the Macintosh. 
The most important of these was the 
release of the Macintosh Plus compu- 
ter early last year. With 1Mb of RAM 
and 800kb disk drives this was 
undoubtedly the machine that Apple 
should have released two years ear- 
lier. And, equally important for New 
Zealand users, the local Apple agents 
brought their prices down to some- 
thing sensible, so that the Macintosh 
range could finally almost compete 
with the IBM PC and compatibles. 

The second factor was the release 
of Microsoft Excel, which is probably 
the spreadsheet system of choice for 
novice and power users alike (see the 
August 1986 Bits and Bytes for a 
review of Excel). This system incorpo- 
rates spreadsheet, business graphics 
and powerful macros, and is by far the 
easiest of any such system to master. 
Even committed Lotus 1-2-3 and Sym- 
phony users have been known to 
express a yearning for Excel when 
they have seen it~ properly 
demonstrated. 

The third factor was the availability 
of Omnis 3, a powerful database sys- 
tem. There have been other database 
systems available for some time, not- 
ably Odesta Helix, but Omnis seems 
to have captured a large slice of the 
market and has been particularly well 
supported in New Zealand. It pro- 
vides the ability to design and build 
reasonably advanced customised 
business applications, such as asmall 
accounting system, time and cost 
system, personnel records and so on. 

The combination of these factors 


means that the Macintosh is at lasta 
viable business tool. It offers ease of 
learning, temendous _ user-friendli- 
ness and a wide repertoire of useful 
business software. 

Against this is its price. To purch- 
ase a Macintosh Plus with 20Mb of 
hard disk at present costs just under 
$10,000 before GST. This does not 
compare favourably with PC XT 
clones at around $5,000, or AT clones 
at about $8,000 (it should be borne in 
mind in making comparisons that the 
Macintosh is closer to an AT in power 
than an XT). 


So where does this leave the Macin- 
tosh in the New Zealand mar- 
ketplace? As far as I can see if you’re 
looking for a straight accounting 
package there is very little point in 
paying a significant premium for a 
Macintosh. However, once you move 
out into areas of management infor- 
mation and analysis of data, then the 
Mac becomes the machine of choice. 
Managers are interested in solutions 
and need easily accessible tools. The 
Macintosh provides these, but at a 
premium. 

One aspect of the Macintosh that I 
haven’t mentioned is_ so-called 
Desktop Publishing. In the States the 
Macintosh, coupled with its high 
quality Laserwriter printer, has pro- 
vided corporations with the ability to 
do their own publishing in-house. 
This appears to cover everything 
from annual reports through to com- 
pany newsletters and management 
reports. 

I don’t know how the desktop pub- 
lishing market drive is going in New 
Zealand, but I am sceptical that a 
market really exists here. Tell the 
average general manager that you've 
got the gear for him to do his own 
publishing in-house and he’ll proba- 
bly show you the door. However, talk 
to him about faster, quieter and bet- 
ter quality word processing and he 
might be interested. And in my opin- 
ion, having looked at the offerings 
from the MS-DOS world, the Macin- 
tosh is at present the only system 
that can produce high quality docu- 
ments at a sensible price. 

Early in March Apple announced 
two new versions of the Macintosh. 
The Macintosh SE (for System Expan- 
sion) is a faster and presumably more 
expensive version of the Macintosh 
Plus. It has two internal drives, one of 
which can be a 20 Mb SCSI hard disk, 
and operates up to 20 per cent faster 
than the Mac Plus. The major depar- 
ture is the slightly open architecture — 
the SE has a slot for expansion cards, 


although at present these must be fit- 
ted by qualified Apple technicians. 

It is interesting that MS-DOS co- 
processor cards are apparently 
already available from third parties 
for the SE, and that Apple has also 
announced a 5.25 inch disk drive that 
can read MS-DOS disks. These 
capabilities mean that your expen- 
sive Macintosh will be able to emu- 
late cheap IBM PC clones and run 
Lotus 1-2-3, dBASE, Wordstar and so 
forth. There is even a new keyboard 
with function and cursor control keys. 

At the top end of the range Apple 
has announced the Macintosh II, 
based on a 16MHz 68020 micro- 
processor and including the 68881 
floating point coprocessor chip, pro- 
viding performance increases for 
mathematical calculations of bet- 
ween 200 and 300 times the Mac Plus. 
The machine comes with a choice of 
high resolution monochrome or col- 
our monitors, and six expansion slots 
for add-on cards. Of particular 
interest is the announcement of A/ 
UX, an Apple version of UNIX for the 
Macintosh II. 

So what effect is all of this going to 
have on the computer market? Of 
great significance is the fact that the 
Mac can now run MS-DOS and UNIX. 
Traditional (although in my opinion 
irrelevant) criticisms that the Mac 
was out of the MS-DOS mainstream of 
business computers no longer have 
any foundation. The Macintosh II is 
clearly geared at high-powered 
number-crunching applications, and 
hence will tend to be used more for 
CAD/CAM, engineering and research 
applications than for straightout bus- 
iness applications. The Mac SE isa 
slightly faster and more versatile ver- 
sion of the Mac Plus, and will be com- 
peting squarely against the new 
80386 based MS-DOS machines. 

Apple has finally responded to mar- 
ket pressure and released an open 
architecture machine with MS-DOS 
and UNIX capabilities. How these will 
fare in the local market place will 
depend upon their yet-to-be- 
announced pricing. The main com- 
petition will be from the PC clone 
market, whose low pricing strategy 
has reduced IBM’s role to that of an 
important bystander. 

This may mean that 1987 will go 
down as the year that Apple regained 
dominance in the personal computer 
marketplace. 
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Spectravideo 


Creating new styles of text 


by Nigel Burrell 


Different types of textures produc- 
ing multiple texterity in programming 
are of the essence nowadays. It cer- 
tainly contributes well to good enter- 
tainment, utility, and business type 
programs, setting a professional look 
about the application it is suited for. 

You may think achieving two or 
three different styles of text on the 
graphic screen may take up too much 
memory space and is really only 
suited for machine code programs... 
but is it? 

You can in fact achieve this goal by 
taking the existing character shapes 
offered by the computer and re-group 
them into a selected format. 

The following programs can be 
used only on the graphic screen — 
SCREEN 1 for SVI, SCREEN 2 for MSX 
users. Redefining the text characters 
on the text screen can be done by use 
of the VPOKE command, but this will 
be fully explained at a later date. 

The BASIC program list shown 
below is a routine that prints out an 
extended character length of each 
character held in A$. Feel free to 
incorporate this routine within your 
own programs. 


MSX Users 

ror rotor “i>, 1, PesCREen 2 

av ‘OPEN “GRP™ AS. #1 

30 AS="THIS IS THE EXTENDED STYLE" 
40 D=8:C=D/2:GOSUB 90 

50) GOTO’ 5.0 

90 A=121-LEN(AS$)*C 

100 FOR F=1 TO LEN(AS) 

LOS“ FOR T=F*DTA TO'r*Dratr. 

1liQ PSED: (540), 2OINE{ PP40) 
120 PRINT #1,MIDS$(A$,F,1) 


130 NEXT:NEXT:RETURN 


SVI Users 

LO, COLORS ,da, 1:3 SCREENa 

20 AS="THIS IS THE BXTENDED STYLE” 
30 D=8:C=D/2:GOSUB 70 

40 GOTO 40 

70 A=12a-LEN( AS.) *C 

80 FOR F=1 TO LEN(AS) 

90 FOR T=F*D+A TO F*D+A+1 
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100 LOCATE T,40:PRINT MIDS$(AS,F,1) 


110 NEXT:NEXT: RETURN 


Variable list 


A =centre start point. 

D = character length. 

C = half the character length (used in 
conjunction with variable A to deter- 
mine centre start point). 

F = loop from1 to the length of A$. 

T = position of next character to be 
printed. 

If you wish to see just how each 
character shape is formed just type in 
the pausing loop: 105 FOR P=1 TO 
120:NEXT 

Now, how about Chaped style? The 
following program demonstrates 
this: 


MSX Users 

10 COLOR 15,1,1:SCREEN 2 

20 OPEN "GRP:" AS #1 

30 A$="THIS IS THE CHAPED STYLE" 
40 GOSUB 90 

$0'-GOTO-5.0 

90 A=121-LEN(AS) *3 

100 FOR F=l TO LEN(AS) 

103 FOR T=F*6+A TO F*6+A+1 

110° PSET (T,40),POINT (T,40) 
120.PRINT »$1,MIDS (AS, F»1) 

25 GINE (1-1, 40)-(T=1,46)7,1 


130 NEXT:NEXT: RETURN 


SVI Users 

10. COLOR ‘15 9b; 2: SCRERNA 

20. As="THLS. LS .THE, CHAPPED .,STYLE” 
30 GOSUB 70 

40 GOTO 40 

70. A=1.21= LEN(CAS)*3 

80 FOR F=1 TO LEN(AS) 

90 FOR T=F*6+A TO F*6+A+t1 


100 LOCATE T,40:PRINT MIDS(AS,F,1) 


£OS  LbNE -(T<1,40)—-{T=1.;46) ,1 


110 NEXT:NEXT:RETURN 


Now for Extended Chaped style 
combined. 


MSX Users: just change 


appropriate lines to read: 

30 AS="THIS IS EX. CHAPED STYLE" 
90 A=121-LEN(AS) *4 

103 FOR T=F*8+A TO F*8+A+2 


25 LINE. .(I=2, 40)—-Ci=2 3460), 4 


SVI Users: make obvious changes: 
20 AS="THIS IS EX. CHAPED STYLE" 
70 A=121-LEN(A$) *4 
90 FOR T=F*8+A TO F*8+A+2 


LOS LINE: (T2540) -(T=2,46)y.1 


There are still many kinds of text 
styles that you may be able to come 
up with by experimentation. I actu- 
ally use these text styles all the time 
when designing my programs. 

To designate each piece of text to 
different locations of the screen you 
can use the following formula: 

A$=“message”:A=left — starting 
co-ordinate: B=topmost co-ordi- 
nate:GOSUB to sub-routine. 


Plus remember to take out line 90 
(MSX users) or 70 (SVI users). 


Incidentally, to keep the routines 
running at maximum speed it would 
be a good idea to define variables 
A,F,T, and B as integers, for example 
5 DEFINT A-B,F,T. Also, if you can 
pack the whole loop of commands 
onto the one line, that maintains 
speed too. 


To achieve much bigger characters 
than the ones provided from the 
keyboard, you may have to design 
your own characters separately by 
using the LINE or DRAW commands. 
Of course, this type of programming 
takes up quite a bit of memory space 
and printout speed becomes very 
slow. Imagine how long it would take 
to come up with the character set 
using this method. 

Next I will be reviewing some new 
SVI and MSX programs. 


Commodore 


Off to S6Ce the Wizard by Joe Colquitt 


Have you ever sat all night puzzling 
over an adventure, wondering why 
you do it? I’m sure these programs are 
designed for masochists. They inevit- 
ably cause immense frustration 
(often rage), but the satisfaction of 
solving an adventure is rewarding. 

Adventures have come a long way 
from ‘Adventure’, written a long time 
ago for a DEC 300k machine. Since 
then adventures have been modified 
to run on probably all micros. Zork 
evolved, and now programs like 
Hacker are the new wave of adven- 
tures, with others such as Paradroid 
appearing as sort of semi-adventures, 
not requiring text input but still hav- 
ing a map to negotiate. 

Over the next few issues I'll show 
you how to write your own adven- 
tures, so you may be able to inflict suf- 
fering on somebody else for a change. 
A fair degree of competence is 
needed to construct an adventure — 
the programming can get quite 
involved, and the game itself may 
take a fair bit of memory. The operat- 
ing system of an adventure doesn’t 
necessarily have to be large, but such 
incidentals as messages or a few pic- 
tures will take their tollon memory. A 
good understanding of arrays is desir- 
able, because an adventure written in 
BASIC is totally dependent on the 
cross-referencing of arrays. 

Both numeric and string arrays are 
used in the game, one- or two-dimen- 
sional. Individually, arrays like this 
aren't usually a worry, but collec- 
tively a dozen or so multi-element 
arrays could become a headache if 
the program is not developed prop- 
erly. Planning is important to an 
adventure. There is such scope for 
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inventiveness that the last thing you 
want to do is change your mind half- 
way through programming. Some- 
times this is unavoidable, for example 
if you think of new locations that 
would help the logical flow of events, 
but at the very least, you must havea 
firm idea of the overall adventure 
structure. 

The first thing to decide on is the 
topic of your adventure. Space or 
futuristic subjects seem to be the 
most common, but personally I prefer 
a more realistic scenario. It wouldn't 
be impossible to write an adventure 
around a school. or even the Beehive 
(also full of kids). The example I'll 
work through is, to put it bluntly, sim- 
ple, but it does contain all the ele- 
ments necessary to construct an 
adventure of any size. Refinements 
like sound/graphics can be added. 

To give you something to think 
about till next time, here’s an outline 
of the creative steps. 

@® Decide your topic and the objec- 
tive. 

@ The number of locations (rooms 
etc). 

@ The number of objects to be found 
or used. 

@ The number of verbs to be under- 
stood by the game. 

e Any special features, such as ran- 
domising. 

The way I’ll work this is to let you 
base your own game around mine, 
building on it by substitution, 
enlargement and extrapolation. 

For the topic and objective, I'll 
make the simplest scenario I can 
think of: taking the dog out for a walk. 
Sounds silly I know, but it’s a start 
and could even be the opening scene 
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to a much larger game. 

OK, topic and objective done. The 
number of locations can be the rooms 
in the house being left. The objects 
could be the dog, alead, and clothing. 
The verbs will be fairly basic. You 
don’t, for example (or shouldn’t) KILL 
many things when you take the dog 
out. Special effects could include dif- 
ferent weather, a cat appearing at 
random etc. 

What you need to do now is draw 
your map. My example one is below. 
Note that all that’s needed is a set of 
boxes with inter-connections (direc- 
tions in/out). These locations are then 
numbered, preferably in the order in 
which an adventurer would expect to 
come across them. This keeps the 
programmer’s job simpler and more 
logical. 

Next, place the objects and number 
them. Find verbs to go with these 
objects, using common ones like GET, 
OPEN and perhaps throwing a couple 
of stinkers in. If you have any text 
adventures, have a look at them, and 
discover what inputs they’ll accept. 
That should give you a fair idea about 
the degree of difficulty to aim for. 

Until next time, I'll leave you to it. 
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Atari 


speech recognition by James Palmer 


several months ago I had a lot of Type in the program and put a_ 0530 BNE LP2A ;THERE IS NOHING TH 
typing to get done on my Atari. What music cassette into your Atari tape =2F | 
; 0540 3 
a waste, Ithought. If onlyIcouldsim- recorder and press Play. Now RUN 6550 INC HEIGHT 
ply ‘read’ my letters tothe computer, the program. A stream of 1s and Os 0560 ; 
then it would only take a fraction of | should scroll down the screen. To 027° Sette kak 
the time. stop the program press BREAK and 0590 SBC #40 
Hence was born my Audio — Lin- type POKE 54018,60 to turn off the Hees ni Wa igledti 
guistic Interactive Communications cassette recorder. 0610 DEC SCRNADDR2+1 
Environment (know as ALICE to its All that the short machine code 0620 a eneree 
friends). As with most programming routine does is to look at the 4th bit of ae : ee #0 
ideas the concept seemed promising, the byte at 53775 and store its value 0640 BEQ LP2B 
the end result possibly brilliant, but (0 or 1) into location 205 where itcan 0250 3 
0660 LP2A LDY #25 
the further the development went, be checked from BASIC. It is much = 979 pop pry 
the more impractical it became. This faster and easier to examine indi- 0680 BNE LP2B 
article looks at the way atypicalcon- vidual bits from machine language 6830° oy 
cept can be developed and the way than to manipulate them directly  o710 BNE LOOP2 
technicaland programming problems from BASIC. ple ; a ee 
can hinder its progress. At this stage the numbers on the) = 434, LDA HEIGHT 
Obviously enough I started off by screen are all pretty meaningless. To 0750 STA (DATADDR),Y 
trying to find a way oflettingmy Atari try and make someprogresstowards (760% 
‘hear’ what I was saying. The Atari’s speech recognition we must do two 0789 AND #7 
own tape recorder provided a conve- things: firstly increase the sampling 0790 TAX 
nient and quite simple solution. After rate; and secondly find a better way  62°0 rT 
some background reading and a_ ofdisplaying the data. These require- 0820 BEQ LPIA 
series of trial and error programs ments were both satisfied by using a 0830 LPIB TSR A 
(mainly erroneous),I was abletoread more complex machine code routine. 0850 BNE LP1B 
a meaningful signal from the recor- 0860 5 
0870 LPIA 
der. 0880 LDY #0 
Bit 4 of memory location 53775 10 } SAVE #D:ALICE.ASM 0890 ORA (SCRNADDR2),Y 
(SKSTAT) allows data to be read 11 3; Adapted from ALICE3.ASM, for Bits a 0900 STA (SCRNADDR2),Y 
’ . , nd Bytes, 8/2/86 0910 3 
directly from the serial input port. 20 + Audio Linguistic Interactive Commun 0920 INC LP1 
This enables you to test the signal Fle Environment 0930 LDA LP1 
from the cassette recorderandseeifa 35° ''/°’°° a eae 
sound is present. Depending on the 50 ; X=USR(THIS,ADR(DATS)) 0960 CMP #0 
intensity and pitch of the sound, bit 4 SO 3 0970 BNE LPIC 
et, 1 -oith 70 ; GET 256 DATA POINTS,DISPLAY THEM GR 0980 3 
of the memory location will either = apHicaLLy AND PUT THEM IN DATS. 0990 CLC 
hold 0 (high intensity) or 1 (high pitch pi ; 1000 LDA #1 
; ; 1010 ADC SCRNADDR1 
or no volume). This can be easily = 9:16 parappr = 210 1015 STA SCRNADDR1 
tested using the following program: 0112 SCRNADDR1 = 204 1020 BCC LP1C 
0114 SCRNADDR2 = 206 1030 INC SCRNADDR1+1 
10 REM TESTING THE TAPE 0116 LP1 = 208 1040 3 
20 GOSUB 1000 0118 HEIGHT = 209 1050 LPIC 
100 REM Put a tape into the recorder and 0120 SKSTAT = 53775 1060 LDA #0 
press play 0125 SAVMSC = 88 1070 BEQ LOOP! 
110 POKE 54018,52:REM Turn on the~tape 0130.3 1080 3 
120 X=USRCADR(ML$)). 0200 + START 1090 END RTS 
130 PRINT PEEK(C205) 0210 ORG 32768 
140,GOTO 120 0220-3 ot] 
935 STOP 0230 PLA i 
1000 REM Set up the Machine Code 0240 PLA 
1010 DIM MLS$(15) 0250 STA DATADDR+1 ' 
1020 FOR N=1 TO 15 0260 PLA To use this program, again put a 
1030 READ A 0270 STA DATADDR ie inka. te + “ 
1040 ML$(N,N)=CHR$(A) 0280 ; music cassette 1nto e tape recoraer 
1050 NEXT N 0290 LDA 88 and press Play. When you can hear 
1090 RETURN 0300 STA SCRNADDR! 
1100 DATA 104,160,1,169,16,44,15,210, 208 0310 STA SCRNADDR2 music coming through your 
»2,160,0, 32,205, 96 0320 LDA 89 speaker press Return and the pro- 
10 ; SAVE #D:LISTEN.ASM pie! oe gram will start sampling the music. 
12 } Look at Bit 4 of 53775 (SKSTAT), an 6330 oTh WERERDOR +1 This time the machine code routine 
d store 0 or 1 at 205. 0340 STA SCRNADDR2+1 is somewhat longer and more compli- 
5 ets. oi eee cated than the first one. Firstly it sam- 
40 } X=USR(THIS) 6390 oth kel ples the cassette port 128 times (at 
ae SKSTAT = 53775 0380 ; about 8,000 samples per second), and 
0200 START i Maa ea counts the number of times it found a 
0210 =. ORG 32768 0410 STA HEIGHT 0 at bit 4 of location 53775. This pro- 
pee Eanes ee duces a number between 0 and 128 
0240 3 0440 STA eeuteneed which represents the intensity of the 
a. ri : be 0450 LDA SCRNADDR1+1 sound on the tape for that brief period 
0260 BIT SKSTAT oto eee of time. The routine then uses this 
0270 BNE LI! ; NO SOUND 0480 LDX #128 value as the Y co-ordinate and plots a 
> eww 0490 ; point on the screen. It also stores the 
0300 L1 STY 205 oe lites Rae value in DAT$. 
0310.3 0520 BIT SKSTAT 
0320 RTS 
Listing 1 
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This is repeated 256 times so that in 
the space of about four seconds the 
computer has taken 32,768 samples 
and plotted the resultant data on the 
screen. The BASIC program then 
joins up the dots to make a more 
meaningful graph. 


10 REM ALICE 

20 REM Audio Linguistic Interactive Comm 
unications Environment 

30 REM By James Palmer 

40 GOSUB 1000 

100 REM Listen to the Tape 

110 GRAPHICS 8 


Lid PRINT * Put in a tape and press p 
lay” 
12o PRINT * Press RETURN to start samp 
ling” 


130 PORE 54016,52 

140 INPUT A$ 

150 X=USRCADR(ALICES),ADR(DATS) ) 

160 POKE 54018,60 

170 PRINT :PRINT :PRINT 

200 REM Join the Dots 

205. COLOR 41 

210: PLOE ©, 128-ASCCDATS € 1.499 

220 FOR X=2 TO 256 

230 DRAWTO X-1,128-ASC(DAT$(X,X)) 

240 NEXT X 

300 PRINT “Press RETURN to RUN the progr 
am again" 

310 INPUT A$ 

320 GOTO 100 

999° STOP 

1000 REM Set up the Machine Code 

1010 DIM ALICE$(¢128) 

1020 FOR N=1 TO 128 

1030 READ A 

1040 ALICE$(N,N)=CHRS$(A) 

1050 NEXT N 

1060 DIM A$(14) 

1070 DIM DAT$¢260) 

1080 DATS$(1)="x*":DAT$(260)="x" 
AT$ 

1090 RETURN 

1100 DATA 104,104,133,211,104,133,210, 16 
5488 niso, 204,133, 206, 165,89,24 

Lito DATA 105, 20,133; 200, 133,207, 169,0} 1 
33, 208,169,060, 133,209,165, 204 

1120 DATA..1335.2065.1634.205 5153, 2075.16:2i,.12 
8,169,16,44,15,210, 208, 19,230 

1130 DATA 209,56, 165,206, 233,40, 1383, 206. 
176,2,198,207; 160, 20, 169,0 

1140 DATA 240, 2,160,25,136,208,253,202,2 
08,222,164, 208, 165, 209, 145, 210 

1150 DATA 152,41,7,170,169,128,224,0,240 
»4,74,202,208,252, 160,0 

1160 DATA 17,206,145, 206,230,208, 165,208 
»240,21,41,7,201,0,208, 11 

1170 DATA 24,169,1,101,204,133,204,144,2 
»230, 205, 169,0,240, 155, 96 


:DAT$¢€2)=D 


Actual speech 


The next step is to represent spo- 
ken words on the screen. To do this, 
first record some speech on a blank 
tape. To start with, click your finger 
(or make some other distinctive 
sound) and then repeat a short word a 
couple of times, taking care to make 
the words clear and distinct. Now put 
the tape into your Atari recorder, 
press Play, and Run the program. Lis- 
ten for the click, and as soon as you 
hear it, press Return and your Atari 
will start ‘listening’ to the tape. As 
you hear your voice coming through 
the TV speaker you should see a cor- 
responding pattern of dots appear on 
the screen. 

After the machine code routine has 
finished the dots will be joined up, 
and the graph on your screen should 
hopefully look something like figure 1 
(although of course the actual pat- 
terns will differ). 


CK BOM, 
| } h 
HN Wi hy in mn aly hd! i 


Figure 1 — the word “hi” repeated three times. 
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Figure 2 — three renditions of “to be or not to 
be”, showing the imperfections in this method 
of speech sampling. 


Interpretation 


With luck you should be able to see 
obvious similarities between the 
words. Unfortunately they are not 
always distinct and as you will proba- 
bly be able to see, even a slight differ- 
ence in the pronunciation of a word 
can change its pattern markedly. This 
makes designing a system to trans- 
late the patterns back into actual 
words very difficult. Also if you try 
saying similar words and printing 
their graphs you will often find that 
there is not much difference between 
them. 

Clearly if this system was to be 
used for speech recognition a diffe- 
rent method of displaying the data, so 
as to make the words more distinc- 
tive, would have to be devised. Unfor- 
tunately though, most of the prob- 
lems are due to our method of ‘hear- 
ing’ the speech. 

By using the Atari cassette system 





Atari 


we have introduced two major dif- 
ficulties. Firstly, using a tape adds a 
lot of unwanted noise and static to 
the signal; for instance ideally the 
gaps between the words on a graph 
should be almost perfectly flat, but 
clearly they are not. Secondly, the 
Atari can only supply us with eithera 
O or 1 to represent the sound it can 
hear on the tape. Obviously this is 
hardly an ideal range of values when 
we are trying to depict sounds such 
as human speech. 


summary 


This method of speech sampling is 
probably too crude ever to be used 
successfully for full-blown speech 
recognition. However, it could 
perhaps be developed enough to rec- 
ognise a few simple and clearly dis- 
tinct words (eg. up, down, left, and 
right). 

The simplicity and convenience of 
using the Atari's own tape system 
leads to the program’s own downfall. 
The in-built features are simply not 
refined enough to handle the 
interpretion of complex human 
speech. To be successful, a speech 
recognition system would need a bet- 
ter sampling device and a method of 
comparing the data to speech pat- 
terns stored in memory, so that it can 
tell what the word was. 

This article demonstrates the way 
a reasonably simple concept can be 
developed until it is either completed 
or else it becomes impractical to go 
much further. It also shows off the 
power of the _ Atari’s_ in-built 
capabilities and is a good example of 
how a machine language routine can 
allow you beyond BASIC’s limita- 
tions. And who knows, you may even 
learn a little about the way you speak, 
or even about the way your Atari lis- 
tens. 


COMPUTER 
GAMES 
FOR HIRE 


Games available for weekly hire 
for the following computers: 


*x AMSTRAD * APPLE 
*x COM 64 x VIC 20 * BBC 
* ATARI x TRS 80/SYS 80 


Send for catalogue and 
membership details to: 


COMPUTER GAME RENTALS LTD 
P.O. BOX 30947, LOWER HUTT. 
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BBO 


otyles of Stats iy piv ror: 


Two rather traditional but nonethe- 
less vital applications of computers 
are running databases and doing 
numeric work, in particular maths 
and statistics. Using programs for 
these ends in a school situation is not 
always easy. However, very good 
(and some not so good) programs 
have appeared for the BBC which 
cater for these needs. This month we 
look at two: Microtab, a statistical 
package from Edward Arnolds; and 


Supastore, a database from 
Acornsoft. 
These are of interest partly 


because they reflect different design 
approaches to software for data 
analysis. One chooses to require the 
user to undertake all of the work 
using a command language, while 
the other works almost entirely 
through menus. 

Microtab is the language-driven 
option. Here is a package that allows 
you to enter data sets from all sorts of 
sources (field work, lab work, pub- 
lished tabulations) and undertake a 
wide variety of statistical manipula- 
tions on them. Microtab handles a 
wide range of tests and descriptive 
Statistics. It will do the simple 
descriptive stuff such as means and 
standard deviations, and also more 
telling tests such as analysis of var- 
lance, which would be much less 
common in a school context. It will 
undertake a correlation exercise or 
compare two time series, i.e. data col- 
lected over time such as rainfall or 
unemployment. It will also produce 
graphs for you: histograms, scatter- 
grams, plots over time. 

To do this, Microtabs has its own 
system for entering and editing data. 
It also has a command language. For 
instance in order to read in two vari- 
ables, say hours and wage rate, into 
the system the command is: 


READ HOURS INTO C1 AND RATE 
INTO C2. 

To multiply one by the other and 
get the wage packet for someone the 
command is: 

MULTIPLY C2 BY C1 AND PUT 
WAGES INTO C3. 

To get mean and standard devia- 
tion of the wage values enter 
DESCRIBE C3. 


This appears on the surface to offer 
many advantages. Command lan- 
guages usually mean you can get 
more control and flexibility from a 
program, and this one uses plain 
English! However, there is a darker 
side. The plain English must be per- 
fectly typed and the user must be 
well-versed beforehand in how the 
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command language works. In prac- 
tice this means using the program 
quite a lot. 

Supastore takes a very different 
view, requiring the user to work 
almost entirely through menus. 
Choices appear on the screen and the 
user employs the arrow keys to select 
a particular one by highlighting it. 
When using it with an existing data 
base it is possible for a student to 
undertake a variety of searches and 
reports without using any other 
means of specification. The paramet- 
ers of the database are all established 
early on by whoever creates it. Here 
the names of the fields are specified 
and data types laid down, and from 
here on in the user simply selects cer- 
tain records by number or certain 
fields by name from a menu on the 
screen. 

Furthermore, the sometimes con- 
fusing process of making a report of 
selected items is simplified by the 
notion of formats. Formats exist both 
for searches and for the specific infor- 
mation retrieved by a particular 
search (all the fields or just some).Ina 
classroom or other environment pre- 
defined searches can be provided 
(each with its own title) for either 
searching or modification. 

This approach tends to limit the 
power of the program, especially for 
the frequent user who still has to 
work through the menu structure. 
However, it also allows someone to 
set up a database which can be inter- 
rogated with minimum experience. In 
a classroom where the job is learning 
about databases and their use 
(perhaps as a casual component of a 
history lesson) rather than learning 
about the program in detail, this isa 
great plus. 

In general the menu approach wins 
in the classroom for just this reason. 
The learning overhead for the pro- 
gram, which is educationally dead 
weight in many subject applications, 
is minimised while the practical appli- 
cations are maximised for the casual 
user. I found Supastore by far the 
simplest database program I have 
seen to set novices to work on, and in 
this regard it fills an important niche. 
It is, however, a relatively unsophisti- 
cated database in terms of what an 
experienced user can make it do. 

What do these two programs com- 
pare with? Microtabs has a few rivals, 
but is the most comprehensive sys- 
tem I have seen that will run on a 
Model B. However, some of the com- 
prehensiveness stems from providing 
facilities that few users will need. 
Quite a few other systems, including 
our own StatsMap, provide the basic 


statistics, graphs etc. The version I 
had was DFS based but a network 
version is available. At the top end of 
the BBC users it certainly has a niche. 

Supastore comes up against three 
obvious rivals: the simple but applic- 
able VuF ile; the very usable but stan- 
dalone based Masterfile from 
Beebugsoft; and Acorn’s View family 
Viewstore. It beats the first for 
facilities and all three for ease of use. 
It is also quite practical on the net- 
work. It certainly fails to provide 
some of the facilities which Masterfile 
gives, especially calculated field val- 
ues and numeric reporting of totals or 
means in particular subsets. 

On the other hand it has some very 
nice capabilities for handling strings 
which make it much better for storing 
bibliographies for class use. View- 
store is perhaps even more com- 
prehensive but is handicapped by its 
complexity and again its capabilities 
on the network. Neither of these two 
has ever seemed to me to be practical 
on a heavily loaded network. 

Supastore is ROM based with a 
series of supporting programs read 
from disk. It is purchased in 5-packs 
and from some initial testing would 
not seem to cause many problems 
with multiple users. running it at 
once. My one disappointment, how- 
ever, was that it is not as closely 
designed for multiple user operation 
as I had first heard. Common class 
databases are easy to set up and 
make available to all, but problems 
can occur if several users want to 
augment the same data base in the 
same session (and this is not just from 
one group undoing ’- another's 
changes). SupaStore also works in 
mode 3 so you need to have bought 
wisely with monitors: low cost, low- 
res ones will cause you pain. 

In summary both of these packets 
have merits. Microtab has a lower 
price tag: the UK price is about 
$NZ100 with a $30 premium for each 
additional network station. Supa- 
store has a super price: around $750 
for a 5-pack with five sets of manuals. 
At that (three times the Microtab fora 
five station network) it appears some- 
what dear. This is a shame since it 
bears clear marks of having been 
designed with a keen perception of 
what a_- general-purpose _ school 
database should offer. It is very much 
a people’s program. 

Microtab is impressive in what it 
offers even on a model B, but is fora 
much smaller group of users, those 
who are doing quite a lot of statistical 
analysis and would work with it over 
a longer period of time, during which 
they would learn its ins and outs. 


Rural Computing 


We kid you not: by Steven Searle 
computer records are the key 


(7° breeding appears to have 
little to do with computing but 
computers do provide goat farmers 
with an important ability — basically, 
the development of a “dating ser- 
vice”. 

After selecting goats for breeding, 
a farmer intent on creating a stud 
herd will then want carefully to re- 
cord and analyse the performance of 
progeny from ear-tagged parents. 
This effort is to meet increasing de- 
mand from farmers wanting well- 
bred goats for establishing their own 
herds. 

“At present our goat industry has 
fewer than 40,000 goats, and it’s 
probably where the sheep industry 
was a hundred years ago,” says the 
owner of one of Taumarunui’s goat 
studs, Mr Robert Hall. “We will estab- 
lish a national herd, but we have to 
condense the time of development.” 

To that end, recording and analys- 
ing stock data is essential, he says. 
“Accurate record-keeping of breed- 
ing and production, on each goat, is 
the guts of this whole industry.” 

Robert Hall is a director of 
Cashmere Goat Stud NZ Ltd, and he 
and his goat farm manager have in- 
troduced new farming techniques, 
some imported from the University of 
Melbourne’s goat research unit, 
along with an IBM PC as part of the 
pioneering enterprise. With 1,500 
head on file, and 4,500 more being 
entered, the PC is acting as a 


database holding each goat’s charac- 
teristics and production history. 

The program used is Primesoft’s 
Sires, adapted for goats. Each animal 
is listed with details on sire and dam, 
fertility, colour, kid weaning weight, 





Judy Simpson at work. 


length of guard hair and down, mat- 
ing record, and class (of purity). Also 
recorded are details of age, teeth, and 
ultimate fate. The records are kept 
after a goat has become “inactive” — 
a short way of saying “gone to 
greener pastures” — and will eventu- 
ally cover many generations of the 
herd. 

Operating the computer is neither 
the owner nor farm manager, but 
Judy Simpson, who is contracted 
from a Te Kuiti accountancy firm. The 
system is used solely for stock re- 
cords, with accounting records being 
kept separate. According to Mrs 
Simpson, both systems could be more 
integrated, but an apparent problem 
is the reconciliation of livestock re- 
cords with the requirements of ledger 
accounts. 

Another computing problem at the 
Hall farm is the need eventually to 
have Robert Hall’s other businesses 

a quarry, sheep farm, angora stud 


and machinery imports — consoli- 
dated on one balance sheet, but Judy 
Simpson says she is attempting to 
evaluate other software options to 
enhance the computer’ system. 


Economic projections could become 
a further facility, investigating the re- 
turn on importing more stud stock 
from Australia, or the worth of the 
Taumarunui farm's cashgora wool, 
which fetches $44 per goat compared 
with angora's $66 per goat. 

Sheep, incidentally, produce $15 
worth of wool per animal per year. 

“What else can we do,” asks Robert 
Hall, “except go for higher value pro- 
duct and accelerated production? But 
to do that we need the best of avail- 
able knowledge, and the best tools.” 
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DOS Corner 


Conditional BATches by Selwyn Arrow 


We are again looking into BATch 
files this month, with part two ina 
continuing series on this useful sub- 
ject. Don’t despair if you are already 
familiar with the subject matter so 
far, as we will have a change next 
time and discuss the PATH command 
that enables us to locate files in other 
directories or disks. 


Games 


Did you find time to figure out how 
to improve on last month's 
GAMES.BAT file so that it will display 
a directory of games to choose from? 
With the one line file we looked at 
(BASICA %1) you had to enter the 
precise name of any game you 
wanted and this was picked up and 
used in the variable (%1) when you 
typed GAMES (the BATch filename) 
followed by your choice, ie GAMES 
GAME. 

The first part of our improvement is 
to insert a new line at the beginning 
of the BAT file: 

DIR *.BAS/W 

BASICA %1 

This translates as: display a DIRec- 
tory of all files (on the current drive 
and subdirectory of course) with any 
filename (*) and the extention .BAS 
(for BASIC), in 3 columns (/W). Now 
each time you call up GAMES, your 
faithful BATch file will present you 
with a listing of available BASIC files 
so that you can make your choice. 

But there is still a problem as it does 
not allow enough time to read the list- 
ing before executing the next line, 
where it calls BASIC and this of 
course clears the screen! 

The answer to this is to make it 
wait for you to read and make your 
choice. We could insert the PAUSE 
command on a new second line so 
that it will then wait for as long as you 
wish, that is until you press any key to 
resume. Only then would it proceed 
to execute the next line (BASICA %1). 

Unfortunately, here we hit a snag, 
as variables can only be entered 
when a BATch file is first called, so 
that in this case unless we already 
knew and had entered a suitable 
filename, our variable %1 will be 
“empty” and so only BASIC will be 
run. We would usually find that we 
could enter a choice only after we had 
run the BATch file, so that we could 
read the DIRectory first! Finding the 
answer to this circular dilemma leads 
us to the conditional BATch com- 
mand. 


Useful conditions 
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The syntax of this command is IF 
<condition> <command>. As in 
BASIC, the IF command depends ona 
particular <condition> being True, 
so it will execute the next <com- 
mand> on that line. When the condi- 
tion it is testing is not True (therefore 
False) the IF ignores the command by 
skipping the remainder of that line. 

The <condition> parameter we 
will use for this exercise is the 
<string == string> comparison. here 
the <condition> is True only when 
the two strings are identical. The first 
string is usually a variable, in our case 
%1. The second string is usually the 
one we hope it will match with so that 
the remainder of that line can be exe- 
cuted. I say “usually” because what 
we want to achieve here is <con- 
dition> to indicate if we have chosen 
to type in a filename from the start. 
That is, we want to test for the exis- 
tence or not of our %1 variable. 

To accomplish this, the line shoulda 
look something like: 

IF %1 == “no filename” GOTO 

“display menu” 

The words in lower case describe 
what we want, so now let us find out 
how to find the correct parameters to 
do exactly what we require. 

There is no parameter available to 
indicate “no filename”, so we will 
have to fudge it a bit by appending a 
character that is unlikely to be used in 
a filename, such as ‘@’, to both sides 
of the equality sign, ie %*1@==@. 
This <condition> again has two pos- 
sibilities: when our variable contains 
a filename we will get a False or 
unequal condition, ie ‘filename plus 
@' is not equal to @; and it then fol- 
lows that we will get a True condition 
when there is no filename appended 
to @, ie @ of course equals @. This 
now translates as: IF there is no 
filename in %1 then GOTO the line to 
display the DIRectory. We can GOTO 
<labels> in BATch files, as these are 
identified as non executable lines 
which start with the symbol ':’. 

Our GAMES.BAT file would now 
read: 

IF %1@==@ GOTO MENU 

BASICA %1 

GOTO END 

>MENU 

DIR *.BAS/W 

So there we have it. If we do not 
type in a program name the first line 
will cause a branch to lines 4 and 5 to 
display the menu of programs for us 
to enter a name. When we have 
entered a program name its presence 
will allow the program to continue 
from line 2, first loading BASICA and 
then your choice of program. 


Final result 


At this stage I would strongly 
advise that you add comments to 
your GAMES.BAT file so that it can 
keep you informed of its actions as it 
is executing, as well as documenting 
it so that in a couple of weeks it will 
still make sense to you. My finished 
file would look like this: 

ECHO OFF 

CLS 

IF %1@==@ GOTO MENU 

BASICA %1 

ECHO Thank you for playing Games 

GOTO END 

>MENU 

ECHO I need a name as well! So 

ECHO try again with one of these 

DIR *.BAS/W 

ECHO Now type GAMES xxxxxxxx 

ECHO where xxxxxxxx is the game 

“END 


I have also thrown in a couple of 
new commands to show how they 
can be used. ECHO OFF disables the 
display (echo) of each command as it 
is executed by the command proces- 
sor, as otherwise all of the lines would 
be displayed, making a mess of your 
screen. ECHO at the beginning of a 
line will display that line only, as you 
will see from line 5. 

CLS may be familiar to most BASIC 
users, as it clears the screen. I have 
placed it after the ECHO OFF com- 
mand because any current lines con- 
tents are always displayed before 
being executed when ECHO is ON. 
By placing CLS on line two then the 
first line is cleared from your screen 
immediately after it is displayed. 


When you run this file you will find 
that the last two ECHO lines will 
appear after the directory to tell you 
what to do next. Try writing to me 
care of Bits & Bytes to tell me how you 
would further improve on this BATch 
file in any way and I will do my best to 
include the best examples in a further 
column on this subject. 


Other menus 


There are other ways of writing a 
menu of programs, of course. The 
most obvious is to write a menu prog- 
ram in BASICA (or your own compu- 
ter’s version of BASIC), but that is not 
the purpose of this DOS column. 

Incidentally, there are three other 
types of conditions described in your 
DOS manual that can be used with 
the IF command: EXIST <filename>, 
NOT <condition>, and ERROR- 
LEVEL <number>. We will cover 
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Sanyo 


Exploring GW-BASIC 33 s:vce viting 


While Sanyo BASIC is superior in 
many ways to other versions of 
BASIC on 8088 micros (ie. GW- 
BASIC), especially in terms of mem- 
ory allocation, it is different in enough 
ways to prevent a large number of 
GW-BASIC programs from working. 
Leaving aside the problem of IBM 
specific PEEKs and POKEs, this 
month and next I will describe many 
of the differences between Sanyo 
BASIC and the IBM PC’s GW-BASIC/ 
BASICA. 


BLOAD filename |[,offset] 

Loads a fide (FILENAME) that is in 
BSAVE into memory at the segment 
stored in the file. The offset used is 
that in the file, unless OFFSET is 
specified. 


BSAVE filename, offset, length 

Saves LENGTH bytes to the file 
FILENAME starting at address 
OFFSET in the current segment. The 
file starts with a one-byte header (FD 
hex), followed by the segment, offset 
and length (two bytes for each). The 
data is after this (LENGTH bytes), fol- 
lowed by a one-byte EOF marker (1A 
hex). 


CIRCLE [STEP] (x,y) radius [,colour 
[ start,end [,ratio]]] 

Draws a circle (radius RADIUS) 
centred at X,Y in COLOUR (or the 
default if this is not specified). START 
and END control the arc length that is 
drawn (in radians, starting with O at 
the right-hand side of the circle and 
moving anti-clockwise. A semi-circle 
with the lower part not drawn would 
have START=0, END=pi.) 

If one of these parameters is nega- 
tive the arc is drawn with a line to the 
centre from the specified end(s) of the 
arc (NB: the absolute value is used for 
drawing the arc). 

RATIO controls the shape of the cir- 
cle — the larger the number, the taller 
and thinner the circle. On screen 1 the 
default is .415, on screen 2 0.82 (0.5 
and 0.95 give better pictures on the 
monitor I use). 


CLEAR [,memory [,stack]] 

As well as the usual functions 
(clearing variables), CLEAR allows 
memory space to be reserved for the 
user. MEMORY gives the top address 
available for BASIC (the maximum is 
just under FFFF hex), freeing all 
memory above that for 8088 routines. 
STACK assigns space for the BASIC 
stack (which handles GOSUB/ 
RETURN, WHILE/WEND and FOR/ 
NEXT constructs). 512 bytes are usu- 
ally set aside, but this can be changed 
to allow larger numbers of nested 
loops. 


CLS [function] 

FUNCTION selects which screen is 
to be cleared: O clears the entire 
screen, 1 clears only the graphics 
viewport, while 2 clears the text vie- 
wport. 


CONT 

Unlike Sanyo BASIC, there is no 
CONT N command to disable the 
BREAK key. 


CSRLIN 

This is also present in Sanyo BASIC, 
but the manual ignores it. It returns 
the vertical position of the cursor (the 
text cursor, not the graphics cursor), 
and is similar to POS. 


DRAW graphic$ 

DRAW executes the graphics com- 
mands in GRAPHIC$, according to 
the Graphics Macro Language. In 
GML, commands are separated by 
semicolons although these are only 
strictly necessary after variables and 
the X command. 

Where numbers are required in a 
string, they can be given either as 
constants (eg. "3300120" or 
“u30120") or by using BASIC vari- 
ables (eg. “u=updistance;1= 
length;”). The commands B and N are 
prefixes and can be used before all 
other commands except for A, TA, C, 
Ss, X and P. 


U [N] 

Move up distance N*scale (set by 
S). If N is omitted, 1 is used instead 
(this is true for all draw commands 
except M). 


D/L/R [N] 
Move down /left/right as above. 
The diagonal draw commands are 
E (up & right), F (down & right), G 
(down & left) and H (up & left). The 
parameter N follows the above rules. 


M x,y 

Move to x,y. If a + or — sign is used 
before x, x and y are added to the cur- 
rent graphics position (ie. a relative 
draw) otherwise the absolute posi- 
tion x,y is used. Unless a B prefix is 
used, a line is drawn from the old pos- 
ition. 


B 

When B is used as a prefix, the 
graphics cursor moves to the point 
specified by the command but no line 
is drawn. 


N 

When N is used as a prefix, a line is 
drawn but the cursor returns to the 
Original position. 


An 

Set rotation angle in multiples of 
90°. This command rotates all follow- 
ing lines in much the same way that 
Sanyo BASIC’s SYMBOL does. The 
main difference between this and TA 
is that A scales figures that have been 
rotated 90° or 270° so that they should 
appear the same size as with O° or 
1S0". 


TAn 

Rotate angle n. N must be in 
degrees, between —360 and 360. A 
negative angle rotates clockwise, 
positive counter-clockwise. 


Cn 
Set colour —Oto 3 onscreen 1, 0or1 
on screen 2. 


Sn 

Set scale factor. N=4 gives full 
scale, 1 gives Ya, 8 gives double etc. 
This affects all drawing commands (U 
DLREFGHM)-—note that relative M 
is scaled, absolute is not. 


X string 

This uses the specified string much 
as a subroutine, executing the com- 
mands in it exactly as if that string 
had been used as the main parameter 
for DRAW. Note that the string name 
must be followed by a semicolon (eg. 
“u20xSQUARE$;d20” not 
“u20xSQUARE$d20”). 


Pa,b 

Paint starting from the graphics 
cursor position using a as the colour 
to fill the area with the b as the border 
colour. 


EDIT line | 

Lists the specified line of the pro- 
gram in memory and positions the 
cursor on the first character ready for 
editing. 


FRE (n) 

Unlike Sanyo BASIC, FRE only 
returns the total memory available to 
BASIC. This is because GW-BASIC 
keeps program, variables and stack 
all in the same segment (leaving a 
maximum of 64kb available) while 
sanyo BASIC uses a different seg- 
ment for each item (leaving 64Kb for 
program, 64kb for variables, up to 
64kb for each array, etc.) 


KEY ON/OFF 

As well as setting function key 
interrupts, this also switches on or off 
a one-line display of the function key 
definitions (on line 25). 
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FREE SOFTWARE? 


SPECIAL SELECTIONS FROMTHE PUBLIC DOMAIN (054) 84 622 





Well, almost free. We don’t charge for the 
public domain and user-supported soft- 
ware but there is a small service charge of 
$18 per disk to cover promotion costs, 
selection, testing, copying, etc. We have 
disks for MS-DOS, CP/M, APPLE II, MAC- 
INTOSH, AND COMMODORE 64. Mail and 
telephone order only. 

Out of thousands of programmes we 
have collected we bring you a SELECTION 
OF THE BEST that have been carefully 
tested and documented. They'll run on a 
wide variety of computers that will accept 
5%” disks (MacIntosh 3%”). 

MS-DOS programmes are aimed at the 
IBM-PC and close compatibles. Documen- 
tation is included on the disks where re- 
quired — often it is very extensive. 


MS-DOS 


Disk No. GAMES 

M1020+: MORE GREAT TRIVIA — Two 
disks with categories for science and 
nature, entertainment, sports and recrea- 
tion, and general. $36. 

M1021+: EAMON ADVENTURES - A 
two disk sophisticated adventure with a 
menu driven facility to design your own 
games. Requires Basic. $36. 

M1022: SUPER COMPILED GAMES (2) 
Good arcade-type games, including Kong, 
Striker, Spacevade, Life2 and Frog. 
M1023: GREAT BASIC GAMES More 
than a dozen, including Wizard, Xwing, 
Combot, Mars, Racecar, CIA. 

M1024: PHRASE CRAZE — An entertain 
ing quiz-type game. Asks you part of a 
phrase and requires you to complete it. 
M1025: AMULET OF YENDOR ~ Adven 
ture with graphics. 20 levels of play 
against many monsters and powerful 
magic. 

M1026: 5 TEXT ADVENTURE GAMES - 
of different types, including a murder 
mystery, horror, pirate, etc. 

M1027: SUPER HANGMAN — Highly 
acclaimed. Large vocabulary and includes 
quotations, riddles and music. 

M1028: SUPER COMPILED GAMES (3) - 
Another excellent selection. Includes 
Flightmare, Solitare, Jumpjoe and more. 
M1030: PROVOCATIVE PICTURES (1) — 
A collection of naughty pin-ups. 
M1031: WILLY THE WORM A high 
quality game which allows you to build 
your own game board. 

M1036: MAHJONG An _ outstanding 
Australian programme of the Chinese card 
game with good graphics. 


UTILITIES 
M2016: MENU SYSTEMS - Some of the 
best menu generating programmes we 
could find. Run programmes from YOUR 
menus. 
M2017: DVORAK KEYBOARD -—- The 
DVORAK layout offers greater efficiency 
in place of the standard keyboard. 
M2018: MEMORY PROMPT A memory- 
resident utility that prompts you with the 
correct syntax for DOS commands, BASIC 
A, Turbo Pascal, Debug and Edlin. 
M2019: EXTENDED DOS UTILITIES 
Substitute utilities with more features. 
M2020: PC-TOOLS Utilities to browse, 
darken, dump, compare, merge, page, 
print, delete, format text, with C source. 
M2021: UNIX COMMAND SHELL - Con- 
trol your programmes with commands 
similar to these available in Unix. 
M2022: DOS MANAGEMENT - An effi- 
cient environment for managing your 
Operating system, with help screens. 
M2023: BATCH LANGUAGE ENHANCE- 
MENT More features and control when 
creating bat files and modifying them. 
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M2024: CODE BREAKER for those with 
an interest in deciphering codes/ciphers. 
M2025+: DOS EXTENSIONS - A two 
disk set of enhancements for Dos. $36. 
M2026: CALTECH UTILITIES —- A special 


collection with printer commands, pop-up. 


tables, graphics characters, bad sector fix, 
hex file editor, directory utilities, ansi.sys 
& echo replacement. 

M2027+: EXECEPTIONAL FILE & DOS 
UTILITIES A two disk collection of many 
powerful tools — such as fast format, 
alarm clock, disk wipe, display colour as 
shades of grey, file sorter, text reader, line 
counter, read squeezed library files, create 
files from memory, digital clock display, 
dos syntax reference, cursor speed-up, 
create secret directories, etc. $36. 
M2028: ENHANCED CONSOLE DRIVER 
Many time saving and convenience 
features by controlling keyboard and 
screen. 


WORD PROCESSING AND 


PRINTING 
M3013: PRINT QUALITY ENHANCER Use 
a standard dot matrix printer for high 
quality printing and formatting. 
M3014: SIDEWRITER prints output 
sideways to fit wide reports onto a page. 
M3015: SUPER KEY-DEFINERS Create 
macros that can insert blocks of text with 
a single keystroke. Two top programmes. 
M3016+: WORDSTAR UTILITIES Util- 
ities that expand the power of Wordstar 
and make it easier for you to use. $36, 
Two disks. Well worthwhile. 
M3017: PRINTING PREVIEW See what 
you'll be getting before you print. 
M3018: DIAGRAM AND TEXT EDITOR 
Combine text with diagrams. 


GRAPHICS 
M4009 +: GRAPHICS FOR LOTUS/SYM- 
PHONY Two disks with special display 
features to improve the presentation of 
123/Symphony datagraphs, slide shows. 
36 


M4011: GRAPHICS-ICON CREATOR 
Especially suits creation of symbols and 
logo-type characters. 

M4012: TALK ILLUSTRATOR An easy-to- 
use programme providing bold lettering and 
other features for slide presentation. 
M4013: PAINT-TYPE GRAPHICS Uses 
slabs of colour, shading etc, for its effects. 
Requires coloured monitor. 


LANGUAGES 

(For tutorials, see Education Section) 
M84: PROLOG NEW VERSION 1.8 is now 
available. 
M5017: SPRITES AND ANIMATION FOR 
TURBO PASCAL Source code and instruc- 
tion for programming with animation/ 
sprites. 
M5018: BASIC AIDS (3) Has special pro- 
grammes to remove numbers from your 
Basic programmes and to restore them. 
M5019: TURBO TOOLS Numerous small 
Turbo Pascal programmes that illustrated 
the book ‘‘Complete Turbo Pascal”’. 
M5021: SCREEN GENERATOR A new aid 
for designing screens in Basic. 
M5022: WINDOWS FOR BASIC AND 'C’ 
— A collection of functions that give 
windowing capability to your programmes. 
M5023: CROSS ASSEMBLER - Xasm 
lets you use your computer to develop pro- 
grammes for other computers, especially 
the Z80. 
M5024: TOOLS FOR TURBO PASCAL - 
convert and manipulate dates, display, edit 
and validate data entry fields. 
M5025: TURBO PASCAL DEBUGGER - 
An Interactive debugger with pop-up help, 
formatters etc. Invaluable. 


M5026: MACRO-ASSEMBLER - Many 
have been waiting for this. A fine choice. 
M5028 +: ASSEMBLER ROUTINES/UTIL- 
ITIES 3 disks with dozens of time-saving 
routines, teaching examples and aids. $39. 
M5029: BASIC SUBROUTINES LIBRARY. 


COMMUNICATION 

M108: QMODEM 2.2 latest update is 
now available. 

M6010: PROCOMM ver.2.3. A many- 
featured Modem Comms programme that 
is receiving wide critical acclaim overseas. 
M6011: COMMUNICATION UTILITIES — 
Supplementary tools useful for Qmodem 
Procomm, Kermit and PCTalk. 


BUSINESS/CALCULATION 
M122: SPREADSHEET - Up-graded ver- 
sion (2) of Freecalc. Suitable for home and 
business. Needs enhanced graphics such 
as Hercules, or colour monitor. 

M126: STATISTICAL ANALYSIS A very 
good Multiple Correlation programme 
(compiled) has been added to the disk. 
Many other tests and analyses included. 
M128+: INTEGRATED PACKAGE A fast 
and sophisticated integrated spreadsheet/ 
word processor/data base/graphics. 3 
disks for $39 instead of $54. 

M7019: RETAIL POINT OF SALE Control 
of stock/debtors/invoicing. 

M7020+: STATISTICAL TOOLS Utilities 
to determine sample sizes and confidence 
intervals, perform randomisation tests, 
generate randomisation plans, calculate 
distributions, and more! Two disks $36. 
M7021+: LOTUS UTILITIES/WORK- 
SHEETS Print formulae, install EGA, 
prepare text for input into worksheets, set 
up 640K virtual memory, install on hard 
disk, etc. 2 disks $36. 

M7022+: INCOME AND EXPENSE 
TRACKER which records input of opera- 
tions and has a reporting system. 2 disks 
$36. 

M7023+: SINGLE ENTRY ACCOUNTING 
— general ledger, accounts receivable, 
accounts payable, inventory, payroll and 
depreciation. Two disk set $36. 
M7024: PAYROLL SYSTEM Comprehen- 
sive, menu-driven system for smali to 
medium-sized companies. 

M7025+: LOTUS UTILITIES/WORK- 
SHEETS - Front end for easier access and 
worksheets — cheques, loans. mailing list, 
time control, printer utilities, finances, etc. 
Two disks $36. 

M7026+: SYMPHONY TIPS AND 
WORKSHEETS - tips on using word pro- 
cessor, importing multiplan data, using 
sidekick; applications for banking, insur- 
ance and medical; also 5 year business 
plans; disk labels, and lots more. 6 disks 
for $78 instead of $108. 

M7028: MANAGING MONEY - Assists 
in making your capital grow. Extensive 
control of personal finances. 


DATA BASE MANAGEMENT 
M143+: FAMILY TREE New version — 4 
— of Genealogy on Display is now avail- 
able. Two disks $36. Charts family rela- 
tionships. 

M8012: LABEL PRINTING Print labels for 
all sorts of uses, as well as control mailing 
lists. 

M8013: FREE FILE A menu-driven, easy 
to use relational data base that allows 100 
fields and up to 2 billion records. Does 
calculations and comparisons. Powerful 
enough for advanced use. Easy enough for 
beginners. 

M8014: INSTANT RECALL Memory- 
resident database to record and access 
information without leaving programmes. 
M8015: INVENTORY/STOCK CONTROL 
A menu-driven system for keeping inven- 
tories. 


M8016: MAIL MANAGER FOR MULTI- 
MATE Menu-driven label producer. Lists 
created can be accessed by Multimate, 
merged with forms, etc. 


EDUCATION 
M9007: SECONDARY MATHEMATICS A 
collection of Basic programmes that 
instruct in equations, areas, logarithms, 
determinants, etc. 
M9008+: ‘C’ TUTOR — Comprehensive 
and easily followed course in the ‘C’ pro- 
gramming language. 2 disks. $36. 
M9009+: PASCAL TUTOR - A two disk 
set that suits both the novice and ex- 
perienced programmer, with references to 
Generic and Turbo Pascal. $36. 
M9010: INTRODUCTION TO BASIC PRO- 
GRAMMING with Games - a well written 
tutorial on Basic, plus illustrative games. 
M9011: TEACHER'S GRADEBOOK - 
Keeping track of test marks and providing 
comparisons and reports. 
M9012: ANSWER CHECKER Compares 
words, sentences, terms, questions, 
answers. 
M9013: STRUCTURED PROGRAMMING 
TUTORIAL & AID Design and document 
structure of programmes. Especially suits 
Turbo Pascal. 


GENERAL 

M9501: DIETERS FRIEND Provides details 
of 27 nutrients in different foods, etc. and 
compares with standards. Needs Basic. 
M9502: SPORTING ADMINISTRATION 

helps those running sporting events to 
keep track of scores/results, match 
opponents, print reports, etc. 
M9503+: BIBLICAL QUOTES - A two 
disk set of 14800 cross-references to 
7956 verses of the new Testament. $36. 


SHAREWARE REQUIRED 
FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION 


We have extensive local and overseas 
marketing facilities and require quality soft- 
ware for distribution. 


This is your chance to break into the IN- 
TERNATIONAL market at no cost to you. 
Submissions should be sent to our Chief 
Executive at the address below. 


APPLE Il, CPM, MACINTOSH 
COMMODORE 64 


Call or write for free catalogue. 


PUBLIC DOMAIN NEWSLETTER 


For news, reviews, views and how to use 
public domain software subscribe to our bi- 
monthly newsletter and keep informed on 
the free programmes that help your com- 
puter to serve you. Only $18 per annum. 
Includes updates to catalogue. 


ORDERS: 

Each disk costs $18 (Macintosh $22). Add 
10% GST to cost for disks plus $3 postage 
and packaging to your total order. Orders 
must be prepaid. 


PAYMENT BY MAIL TO: 
SELECT SOFTWARE Box 943 Nelson NZ. 


TELEPHONE ORDERS: 
Pay by Bankcard, Mastercard or Visa. 
(054) 84 622, (054) 84 932 


OFFICE: 245 Trafalgar St Nelson, NZ. 
MAIL AND TELEPHONE ORDER ONLY. 


We cannot guarantee the suitability of 
public domain/user-supported software for 
users’ needs or equipment. 


Modem magic 


by Peter Biggs 


Question: Why all the fuss about 
modems? Answer: Because they 
open the door to computer communi- 
cation worldwide and offer exciting 
prospects for the newcomer in data 
communications. 

I'll begin with a bit of background. 
Data communications in New Zea- 
land need to go through the NZPO 
Telecoms Packet Switching Network 
called PACNET and electronic mail 
goes through the fledgling service 
called STARNET. 

How to start? Well, to begin the life 
of a communication adventurer you 
need to do some setting up. The items 
you need are: 
® A BT telephone plug — not the old 

style phone plugs. Call the Post 

Office if you need your phone 

rewired. 

® A PACNET NUI (Network User 
Identity) number and a password. 
These are applied for through Tele- 
coms. Every time you use PACNET 
you are charged according to the 
time you were on line. 

® RS232 serial interface capability in 
your computer and an RS232 cable. 
A PC clone needs a full standard 
RS232 cable. The cable costs 
around $30-$50. 

® Communications software to use 
the serial interface. For IBM clones 
I found the public domain program 
‘PC-TALK III’ one of the simplest 
and cheapest at $20-$30, available 
from Remarkable Enterprises. 
Other communications programs 
are Crosstalk/Mirror from the USA, 
and Multicom from the UK which 
allows videotex translation for the 
PC. Many programs, such as PFS: 
First Choice, have communications 
options and all well-supported 
computers have communications 
software. 

@® A modem. Depending on your need 
for speed and sophistication, a sim- 
ple 300 baud modem currently 
costs around $400 and others cost 
more. The world-wide standard for 
sophisticated devices is the Hayes 
series of modems, one of the more 
sophisticated of which is the ‘intel- 
ligent’ auto-answer/auto-dial 
modem. These have a series of 
internal codes which perform a 
number of functions and good com- 
munications software usually has 
a Hayes option. 

Having got all this, what next? 
Well, you need someone to talk to. 
New Zealand offers Aditel and 
others, Australia offers Viatel and 
Orbit, the USA offers The Source, 
Compuserve and many others, and 
the UK offers Pergaman-Infoline 


among others. NZ, Australia and the 
USA all offer Bulletin Boards for users 
to talk to each other. All of these 
require you to pay a registration fee 
for a manual, ID numbers and 
passwords and then you pay for con- 
nect time or frames for videotex sys- 
tems. 

Alternatively, you could talk to 
another computer at your regional 
sales office, connect to a remote 
EFTPOS terminal, or even download 
text from a remote client’s terminal. 
Stockmarket reports and other data 
can also be downloaded. 





This review centres around the 
modem. Basically, modems send and 
receive communications signals, usu- 
ally via the telephone network. There 
are only a few brands available in NZ 
and only two (that I know of) are 
designed and built locally. 

One of the companies is Comcor 
Technology, formed as a result of the 
breakup of the Fountain group which 
produced the VMD312 300 baud 
modem. This modem has been availa- 
ble for some time and now Comcor 
has released another three. These are 
the MD1200 1200; baud, the MD312 
1200/75, 300/300 Manual Multispeed, 
and the MD412 Multispeed Auto- 
Answer modem. These cover the 
V21, V22 and V23 standards. 

The modems come safely packed in 
polystyrene boxes with a small 20- 
page Owner’s Manual. They have 
sturdy metal cases with push button 
switches and with LED indicators on 
the front. Overall, they present an air 
of functionality. They all have about 
three metres of phone cable and 


Communications 


allow the telephone to be plugged 
into the modem. Hence the likely 
need for a phone extension cable! All 
are powered from the mains and can 
be left on for extended periods. 

The multispeed modems use the so 
called ‘world chip’, the AMD7910, 
developed by AMD and Thomson 
Semiconductors in France and used 
by most modems today. The MD1200 
uses the TSG7515 integrated modem 
protocol chip from Thomson which 
offers the 1200 baud V22 standard. 
These chips convert signals to the 
variouS communication protocols 
such as Bell (not allowed in this coun- 
try) or CCITT. 


Explanations 


Communication protocols, I hear 
you say!? What are they? Before we 


full Duplex 


go further, I will discuss some modem 
terms and some communication pro- 
tocols or standards. The speed of sig- 
nal transmission is given in baud or 
bits per second — 1200 baud being 
some four times faster than 300 baud, 
while 1200/75 is a split speed. Half 
duplex means that transmission and 
reception need to be separate in time, 
whereas full duplex is the ability to 
transmit and receive simultaneously. 

Communications have two major 
standards — Bell for North America 
and CCITT for Europe, Australia and 
NZ. The Bell 103 standard is for 300- 
baud and Bell 212A is for 1200-baud 
full duplex. PACNET automatically 
translates your signal to any protocol 
such as Bell if you are accessing 
databases in North America. 

The CCITT standard is further bro- 
ken up into V21 (300 baud), V22 
(1200-baud — full duplex) and V23 (75/ 
1200) which is used for Videotex. The 
advantages of V22 1200 baud is that 
both sending and reception are at the 
same fast rate (unlike videotex) and 
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obviously faster than 300-baud. 

The word Modem comes from the 
two words MOdulate/DEModulate. 
Modems work by modulating a car- 
rier wave with your data thereby 
slightly changing the shape of the 
wave. This is transmitted down the 
telephone line where it is demod- 
ulated or decoded by a modem at the 
other end. The modulation modifies 
the shape of the carrier wave by fre- 
quency shift (V21/V23) or phase shift 
(VZ2). 

This type of transmission is called 
‘asynchronous’ with the signals pac- 
kaged into ‘wordlengths’ of 8-11 bits. 
The usual wordlength is 10 bits —1 bit 
to start, 1 to stop and 8 data bits; or 
alternatively, 1 bit to start, 1 to stop, 7 
data and 1 parity bit. PACNET uses 
10 data bit wordlengths and is con- 
stantly ‘talking’ to keep the signals 
synchronised. 


Features 


Now back to the modems. The 
MD1200 is 8-11 bit switchable by dip 
switches at the back of the modem 
and will accept simple three-wire 
operation if desired. Modem status is 
determined visually by LED indi- 
cators for the standard Power on, 
Autoanswer AA, ring indicator RD, 
Off hook (O/H), carrier detect CD, 
receive, transmit, and Rquest To 
Send RTS. Push buttons switches 
determine whether you use Manual 
or Auto Answer, Originate or Ans- 
wer. If two terminals are trying to 
communicate, obviously one needs to 
be set to ‘originate’ and the other 
needs to be set to ‘answer’. 

The MD312 Manual Multispeed 
modem, however, will work at a 
range of speeds from full duplex 300 
baud, 1200 half duplex and 1200/75 
full duplex through to videotex 75/ 
1200. The MD412 combines all the 
features of the MD312 with an Auto 
Answer function. All the modems 
naturally have NZPO approval, con- 
forming to the standards CSA2008 
and CSA5001-4 and will automati- 
cally release the line in case of a 
power failure, upon the loss of an 
incoming carrier signal or if no carrier 
is detected from an answering 
modem within 30 seconds of dialling. 

The fronts of the modems are 
shown here: 

The manuals were good but a little 
obscure for the first time user. I would 
have liked to see some _ simpler 
instructions and explanation of terms 
used. 

Using the modems was basically 
easy. I plugged them in, fiddled with 
the buttons, plugged my phone in 
and dialled up, trying PC Talk II, 
Crosstalk and Multicom software. 
They all worked, but I had problems 
with a dirty line when I tried acces- 
sing The Source at 1200 baud. The 
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modems all functioned well and I 
found no faults. 


Overall I still consider all modems 
Overpriced so I cannot say much 
about value for money. Generally, you 
have to pay for what you need. The 
manual I would give a 6 out of 10 as it 
could be improved with more user- 
friendly information. It’s all there and 


they have tried, but it can still be 
baffling. My advice is to look for 1200 
baud multispeed if you can or go for 
the Hayes intelligent modem stan- 
dard. 

However, you can still get a lot of 
fun from a simple 300 baud modem, 
and when you make your first contact 
it really does seem like magic. 
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Modem front and back panels 





Manufacturer: 


Prices: 
(excl. GST) 


Comcor Technology Ltd 
Distributed by Machine Ware phone (09) 491789 
MD1200 1200 baud/Auto Answer $814 

MD312 Multi speed $381 

MD412 Auto answer/Multispeed $479 

Comcor Technology is also releasing a Hayes compatible intelligent 
modem next month for about the same price as the MD1200. 





Footnote: Bob Shaw of Machine Ware says: “New Zealand Is unique 
in its modem requirements. Imported units have to be modified to 
gain NZPO approval, and modems using the Bell standard are prohi- 
bited. Locally manufactured modems are designed to meet with 
NZPO approval, and may therefore be the most suitable product. 
“But because of the small local market, unit and manufacturing 
costs are higher, so whichever way the modems are produced, 
imported and modified or locally designed and manufactured, unit 
costs are bound to be a little higher than, say, the US domestic mar- 


ket.” 


Games 





sanxion 


Price: $52.00; software company: 
Thalamus 


Sanxion is a classic shoot-em-up 
where you play the role of a Sanxion 
fighter pilot. You must constantly 
patrol your “beat’ of the planet’s ten 
sectors and destroy any intruding 
aliens. The screen is split into two 
sections. The bottom screen is the 
playing area while the top one acts as 
a long range attack scanner warning 
you of approaching aliens. 

At the end of the sector is the 
ReGen station where you have the 
chance to earn extra points by 
destroying as many drone ships as 
possible in a set time. When you have 
10,000 points an extra life is awarded, 
and once you are through all ten sec- 
tors you go on to the dark side of the 
planet and who knows... 

The sound is impressive with bril- 
liant Rob Hubbard music and graphic 
and sound demos. The superb scrol- 
ling and sprites make this one of the 
best shoot-em-ups to date. 

Graphics 9 (great scrolling and 
sprites); sound 9 (good music and 
spot effects); presentation 9 (well 
thought out instructions and good 
options); hookability 9 (instantly 
impressive and addictive); overall 9 
(one of the best shoot-em-ups). 


Paperboy 


Price: $60.00; software company: Elite 


Imagine yourself braving the 
streets of an American suburb. Only 
riding skills and a steady throwing 





Cont. from p 81 


LINE [[STEP] (x1,y1i)] —- 
(x2,y2]|,color][,B/BF][,style] 

STYLE is an optional 16-bit integer 
that defines the pattern used to draw 
the line. For example, &H8888 (binary 
1010 1010 1010 1010) draws a dotted 
line. The default is &HFFFF (a solid 
line). 


[STEP] 


LIST [line][—[line 2]](,device] 

DEVICE is an MS-DOS device (eg, 
PRN, COM etc) or a disk file (eg, LIST- 
ING.BAS) that the listing is sent to. 
PRN is similar to LLIST, a filename 
similar to SAVE with the ,S option. 
LLIST does not have Sanyo BASIC’s 
NUMBER parameter, which specifies 
the number of lines printed per page. 


arm can get you through the week of 
a paperboy. 

Paperboy is the Commodore ver- 
sion of the arcade classic where you 
play the part of a delivery boy on his 
weekly run. Things are not as easy as 
they sound since there are all sorts of 
nasties out to get you, from runaway 
tyres and dogs to bikies, kids on 
skateboards and erratic joggers. 

But it’s all in the life of a paperboy. 
You must deliver to all your custom- 
ers or they desert you, and you can 
also smash the windows of non-sub- 
scribers. Then comes the training 
course where you can extra points by 
going over jumps hitting targets etc. 


The music is good but there are 
very few spot effects. The graphics 
are good although some are not very 
colourful. In all a very good arcade 
conversion. 

Graphics 8 (good graphics but not 
very colourful); sound 8 (great sound 
despite the lack of sound effects); 
presentation 8 (good instructions but 
no options); hookability 9 (very addic- 
tive and a really attractive game); 
overall 8 (great fun to play despite the 
bad points). 


These games were supplied by Murray's Com- 
puter Village. 


Reviewed by Brent Dickens. 


THIS MONTH’S 


HOT LIST 





BUSINESS SOFTWARE SYSTEMS & UTILITIES Waal 9) 


$ 
795.00 1. Crosstalk XVI: 





$ $ 
$125.00 


1. 1-2-3: Lotus Kings Quest Ill 
2. WordPerfect: WordPerfect DCA/Crosstalk 450.00 Become Gwydion, young slave to the evil 
Corp. 895.00 2. Sideways: Funk wizard Manannan of Llewdor. Discover the 
3. dBase Ill Plus: Software 160.00 wizard’s secret spells, and use his magic 
Ashton-Tate 1095.00 3. Fastback: Fifth to free yourself from this thrall. Embark 
4. Paradox: Ansa Software 1095.00 Generation 360.00 upon a dangerous voyage to another land. 
5. Microsoft Word: 5. Norton Utilities: Scale snowy peaks and brave a terrible 
Microsoft 995.00 Norton Computing 249.00 monster to free a kingdom from its 
6. PFS: First Choice: 6. Turbo Pascal: ravages. 
7. $Q2Z: Turner Hall . 195.00 7. Smartcom Il: Hayes CALL ft des 
: : a0 ae Includes 6 full-featured applications 
8. Lotus HAL: Lotus 365.00 8. Disk Optimizer: ; 
mba ee ! Wordprocessing, Spreadsheet, Database, 
9. Sidekick: Borland Int’! 189.00 Softlogic Solutions 125.00 ; 
: ig Graphics, Telecommunications, 
10. Q & A: Symantec 1010.00 9. Dan Bricklin’s Demo : 
: : : Presentation. Fully-integrated, no 
11. Multimate Advantage: Program: Software complicated commands, What-you-see-is- 
Ashton-Tate 1195.00 Garden 250/00) eee an. 
Cun ; ; what-you-get printouts, Imports Lotus 
12. DAC Easy Accounting: 10. Microsoft Quick 1-2-3 files. not copy protected 
DAC CALL Basic: Microsoft 335.00 5 het 
13. VP Planner: Paperback 


Software 

14. PFS: Professional Write: 
Software Publishing 

15. Quicken: Intuit 

16. Reflex: Borland Int! 

17. Javelin: Javelin 


349.00 Dos: Microsoft 


450.00 1. Print Shop: Broderbund 
165.00 2. Microsoft Learning 


550.00 3. Math Blaster: Davidson 


Leading Edge W/Spell & Merge $195.00 
259.00 HOME AND EDUCATION Leading Edge Basic $149.95 


Although Leading Edge Word Processor is 
169.00 amazingly simple to use, it offers 

advanced features that make it brilliant. 
115.00 Macros, windows, automatic backup, 

automatic write-to-disk, and extensive 


18. Multimate: Ashton-Tate 1045.00 & Assoc 164.00 printer support are but a few examples. 
19. Symphony: Lotus 1170.00 4. Typing Tutor Hl: Simon & Norton Editor $275.00 
20. WordPerfect Network 4 Sd a Your M 129.00 jp Programmer's Editor including the 
Stations: Wordperfect . Managing Your Money: alt 
f MECA 525 00 following features; easily customized and 


Corp 335.00 
21. Clipper: Nantucket 
22. Microsoft Windows: 
Microsoft 
23. Note-It: Turner Hall 229.00 
24. Websters New World Writer: 
Simon & Schuster CALL 
25. Ability: Migent 
26. Turbo Lightning: 
Borland Int’! 
27. PrintMaster Plus: 
Unision World 
28. Diagram-Master: 


Monogram 
Company 


Springboard 


Microsoft 
. Jet: Sublogic 


Decision Resources 945.00 S We 
29. FormTool: FormToo! 245.00 3: ae - Hayden 
30. Thinktank: Living Video 550.00 ortware 


Microprose 
Mindscape 


***PLEASE NOTE PRICES ARE on Line 


EXCLUSIVE OF G.S.T.*** 


ow co ~ oo > or 






_ 


Broderbund 








PERSONAL 


APEX HOUSE 


1685.00 6. Dollars & Cents: 
350.00 7. Reader Rabbit: Learning 
8. Certificate Maker: 


295.00 9. Mastertype: Mindscape 


245.00 RECREATION PrintQ 


99500 1: Flight Simulator: 


. Winter Games: Epyx 


. Bon ’N Wrestle: 
. Kings Quest Ill: Sierra 


. Scenery Disks: Sublogic 70.00 
. Where is Carmen Sandiego: 


For current price list and further 
particulars contact:— 


saved, split-screen editing, a wonderful 
460.00 condensed/outline display, structured 

“~ programming features: auto indenting for 
110.00 Pascal or C, a hot “find matching symbol” 

“~~ feature, nice word-oriented features too: 
195.00 paragraph reformat, word wrap, word 
115.00 action. You can write your manuals with 

‘~~ this one editor. 


$295.00 
PrintQ represents a major breakthrough 
for IBM PC users. Finally, you can access 
165.00 application programs while you print! 
149.95 PrintQ is an easy-to-use, professional- 
quality print spooler with mainframe 
99.00 power. PrintQ increases your PC's 
104.00 productivity so dramatically, it’s like 


. Lode Runner: Broderbund 99.95 having an extra PC at your command. Only 
. F-15 Strike Eagle: 


better 


Turbo Pascal Numerical 
cat, Methods Toolbox = 
New from Borland’s Scientific & 

145.00 Engineering Division Turbo Pascal 

‘aq Numerical Methods Toolbox implements 
the latest high-level mathematical 
methods to solve common scientific and 
engineering problems. Fast! 


95.00 
$195.00 


— 
oa 


PC Power has the largest range of Software & Utilities for IBM PC’s & Compatibles... 











EJA626 


CNR QUEENS DRIVE & LAINGS ROAD, LOWER HUTT. 
P.O. BOX 44161, LOWER HUTT, NEW ZEALAND 


FAX: (4) 693 803. DATEX 31810 TELEPHONE (04) 693-050 
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Have you entered the Ashton-Tate Framework II competition yet? See page 33. 


Classifieds 


Wish to purchase Tandy Model I 
Memory/Printer Expansion Module. 
Also word processing package & 
printer for above. Will consider com- 
plete system. Russell Ph 282 347 A.H. 


DISK DRIVE 72 height, 360K, 6msec 
step, $250, almost new, Ph (059) 82- 
695. 


DAISY WHEEL PRINTER 6 fonts, 
Qume Sprint compatible, 20cps, cen- 
tronics, perfect, $600. Ph (059) 82-695. 


AMSTRAD 
PC1512 
Discount Prices 


Single Drive, Mono 

Dual Drive, Mono 

Dual Drive, Colour 

20 Mbyte H/Disk, Mono 

20 Mbyte H/Disk, Colour 
(prices exclude G.S.T.) 


phe bo ia) 
2445 
2945 
3450 
3950 


Every machine is fully tested and 
guaranteed, and our full after sales 
service includes training and an 
advice line if needed. As an added 
bonus, every computer is supplied 
with the following FREE software: 


Word Processor; Spreadsheet; 
Database; Accounts; and Games. 


PO Box 629 BLENHEIM 
(057) 80-107 
mctc 





Programs Editor, to 
evaluate readers’ 
contributions to our 
Program Specials. 
Requirements: a good 
working knowledge of 


varied computer systems; 
patience; and the ability 
to evaluate programs at 
the walk-through stage. 
Interested? 


Contact John King, 


phone (09) 796-775, 
or write to P.O. Box 9870, 
Newmarket. 
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some typical uses for these at a later 
date. 

What I have shown over the last 
couple of inonths is how you can use 
DOS'’s own inbuilt commands to save 
a lot of typing each time you want 
some repetitive action to occur. In 
particular we have looked at how we 
can make batch files more responsive 
to our needs by using variables and 
how they can be used to make logical 
decisions. 

We will take a break from BATch 
files over the next couple of months 
and perhaps return with an example 
using the FOR command which we 
have not touched on yet. 


BOOK REVIEWERS 


We have a range of 
computer books, 
software books and 
technology related 
titles. 

Perhaps you'd like to 
read some and tell us 
how useful they are. 
Reviewers should 
contact our Editor 
today. PH (09) 796-775 





COMPUTER TEACHER 
KING’S SCHOOL 


A Computer Teacher is 
required to begin in Term Il 
(26th May), at this Independent 
Primary School. King’s has a 
roll of 500 boys from Primers to 
Form Il. 

The Computer Teacher will 
take responsibility for the 
Computer Studies programme 
for New Entrants to Form Il. 
Applicants should be familiar 
with current trends in the use of 
computers in education and 
willing to assist class-teachers 
with the development of 
suitable programmes. 

The School is equipped with 
an outstanding purpose-built, 
16-station B.B.C. Econet 
facility. Attractive conditions of 
employment are offered. At 
present this is a part-time 
position. However, a full-time 
general teacher with special 
abilities in computer education 
would be considered. 

Apply in writing to: 

The Headmaster, King’s School, 
258 Remuera Road, AUCKLAND, 5. 
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PROFAX 


Professional Accounting System 


Lohwtt 





Computerised Accounting No Other 
Team Can Offer. 


Ihe PROFAX professional accounting system has been 
designed for today’s business. 

For only $1500.00 + GST PROFAX affords a small 
business a wide range of accounting and administrative 
facilities and concentrates on the six essential 
accounting functions required during the daily running 
of a business. 


* Accounts receivable (Debtors ledger) 
* Inventory control (Stock control) 

* Invoicing / Sales analysis 

* Accounts payable (Creditors ledger) 
* General Ledger 

* GST Management & GST 1017 Return. 


Please send me more information. 
NING sh scsscavivass ove ncsccavgrnsetaner aaa 
COMPDERY sartiiinsiniicnntemmabemenan 
PCS ssriscinscssssnsscnncevegaree eee 
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Combining advanced programming techniques 
with innovative design. PROFAX provides a business 
with a fully integrated accounting system. Its operation 
is simple to learn for the first time user whilst 
sophisticated enough to accomodate the needs of the 
most experienced operator requiring the full use of the 
advanced functions available within the system. 
Additional features include: 


* 


Full on-screen editing 

Automatic self error analysis and file recovery 
File exporting facilities to word processors, 
spreadsheets, databases etc. 

User allocated file sizing 

Fully descriptive training and reference manual. 


* 


*% 


* 


* 
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Please return coupon 
TO:- Profax 
P.O. Box 37-623 
Parnell 





The Power For Tomorrow - Today 


Introducing the WYSEpc286 
and the WY700 graphics display 
system, your solution to higher 
speed and higher resolution, 
together in extremely high style. 


The WYSEpc286 goes from 
normal’ speed to full 10 MHz 
throttle - up to 25% faster than an 
IBM Personal Computer AT - at the 
touch of a button. 

You can choose your style of 
keyboard: either the standard AI- 


style, or the IBM Enhanced PC style. 


And, you get the complete 
compatibility you should expect in 


every other way, including 
more than 350 tested off-the-shelf 
software packages. 

With up to 200mb of disk storage 
and 8 expansion slots you get 
everything you need for the most 
demanding single-user application; 
or to anchor the most effective, 
economical multi-user system. 

Combine the pc286 with the 
WY700 graphics display and see its 
1280 x 800 resolution bring CAD 
and Desktop Publishing 
applications into brilliant clarity. 

But more importantly, the pc286 
comes from MPA where you can be 


assured of quality, years of support 
and service. 

Make your WYSE decision today 
and see how tomorrow's power 
should really look! 


Microprocessor 
Applicationy 
pty Ltd 


Simply Outstanding Technology 
VIC: 101-107 Whitehorse Road. Blackburn, 
3130. Ph: (03) 894 1500. 


NSW: Suite 2, 156 Military Road, 
Neutral Bay, 2089. Ph: (02) 908 3666. 
Telex: AA31187 


NZ: 33 Broadway Newmarket, Auckland, 
New Zealand. Ph: (9) 50 3045. 


WYSE 


MkAdd 561 


